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SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1849. 
siping 

ANY matters press upon us for 
consideration. Amongst them 
the late fearful calamity in the 
Theatre Royal at Glasgow, where 
nearly 70 persons lost their lives 

in the crush sealed by an alarm of fire, must 

not be passed by without comment. Several 

questions of great importance, and often dis- 








cussed in our pages, are involved,—namely, 
he defective arrangement of the stairs and 
accesses in many of our theatres, the import- 


ance of obtaining a cheap and efficient mode | 


of fire-proof construction, and the necessity, 
or, otherwise, for Government supervision. 
At the beginning of the year, on the occur- 


rence of a serious accident at the Victoria | 
Theatre, we drew attention to the condition | 


and arrangement of the stairs, lobbies, and 
modes of exit in several of our theatres, and 
said it should reconcile parties to the control 
over staircases and passages given to the 
official referees by the Buildings Act; and 


that, as the clause only applied to new and | 


altered buildings, it was a question whether it 


ought not to be made to apply to existing 


structures, and extend to obtaining for the 
public the means of ready egress. 

With ourselves this is no longer a question ; 
some step, with the, same end in view, is im- 
peratively demanded, and we suggest that the 
Government should, as a first move, name 
three or more competent persons (the referees, 
if their time be not too much occupied), 
examine and report on the metropolitan 
theatres, concert-rooms, and other places of 
public resort, with reference to the means 
afforded in them for safe and rapid egress. 

To managers themselves, and the pro- 
prietors of these structures, we would say, do 


not wait for this, but set yourselves to work to | 


render the approaches fire-proof, so far as 
possible, and the means of egress safe, ample, 
ind commodious. Let it be well understood 
by the public, that this has been done, and the 
chance of panic, and of tumultuous rushing to 
escape on the slightest alarm, by which the 
mischief is always brought about, will be 
materially lessened. 

The sense of security felt when it is known, 


as in the Royal Italian Opera House, Covent | 
Garden, constructed under the provisions of | 
the Act, that the staircases from the highest | 
part of the building, and the accesses, are inde- | 


structible, can scarcely be overlooked. We 
mention the Covent Garden Opera House, not 
as being the only house where a certain degree 


of security in this respect may be enjoyed, but | 


as a result of the compulsory clause in the 
Buildings Act.* 

Were a fire to occur in some of our theatres, 
or even an alarm to be giv en sufficient to lead 





* Some » fon slewesions are being made in the Iialian 
Opera House ready for the coming season, with a view to 
fi wd additional accommodation to visiters. The lower 

gallery, known as the box stalls, has been formed into boxes, 
and the corridor, heretofore cut off on this floor, continued 
all round the house. The amphitheatre has been increased | 
by forming two rows of seats on both sides of the house in 
lieu of the top tier of boxes. Not content with having one 
of the best houses in London for seeing and hearing in, the 
proprietors have thought desirable to increase for its visiters 
the facility of being seen ; and have accordingly cut down 


the fronts of all the boxes to the extent of several inches ; the 


same ornaments are replaced, and are thus necessarily 


bri ught closer together. What effect the alteration will | 


have on the general appearance of the house remains to be 


seen. 


ree 





| the sting to “ie panic pole weingg 
escape, the result would be fearful. 

“We will venture to say,” remarks the 
Examiner, taking our view of the subject, 
“that there is not a theatre in London which 
| at this moment would bear inspection, with a 
_ view to the safety of all its avenues, passages, 

and staircases. There is not one in which, in 
| the event of fire or the false alarm of it, in 
some one quarter, or more than one, there 
| would not be a jam of crushed and smothered 
bodies like that of Glasgow, but probably on 
a greater scale of destruction. But the Legis- 
| lation which so sagely and carefully levels the 
powers of the law against penny theatres and 
unlicensed performances, takes no precautions 
to pl against this frightful mischief. There 
s an authority to prevent the performance of 
a pert in which a word offensive to morals or 
decorum may be found, but there is none to 
prevent performances in a theatre so defec- 
| tively constructed, that the false alarm of any 
| drunkard, fool, or pickpocket may cause the 
| destruction of masses of people inextricably 
jammed and pounded together, and perishing 
more cruelly than the sufferers in the black 
| hole at Calcutta.” 

Irrespective of the materials composing the 
stairs and accesses, a careful revision should be 
made of the barriers and other obstructions 
on the stairs and in the passages. The doors, 
if not made to swing both ways, should all 


| open outwards. 


| the staircase wherein the disaster occurred. 
The stairs vary in width from 4 feet to about 

| 4 feet 4 inches. One half the staircase forms 
a right angle with the other, and at the junc- 


tion, where there are winders, there was a | 


barrier, 54 feet high, and 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
opening outwards, but held in its place by an 
iron bar attached to the wall, and hooking into 
a staple in the door, so as to narrow the pas- 
sage to 23 inches. Lower down, and nearer 
to the entrance from the street, was a pair of 
folding doors, each 21 inches wide. The one 
to the right (going down stairs) opened out- 
wards, the other half opened the reverse way, 
and this was kept closed by a strong bar 
| hooking into a staple in the door, so as to 
prevent any large number of persons from 


passing through at one time. Judging from | 


| the statements before us, it seems it was at 
these barriers that the mischief was done, and 
persons on the spot think the same thing. 

‘On looking at the matter covily,” says the 
North British Mail, “ at this distance of time, 
and after a careful examination of the pre- 
mises, there can be no doubt that, to the ob- 
structions offered by the two fixed doors in the 
stair, the awful catastrophe may be attributed. 
Of course, had there been no panic, the nar- 
| row passages left open past the doors would 
| have been sufficient to permit the leisurely and 
| regular exit of the whole audience. But the 
possibility of a panic should always be pro- 
vided for in such buildings, and the arrange- 
| ments of the manager framed with a view 
| of obviating such an occurrence should it 
| happen.” 

There should be no fized obstructions in the 
stairs or passages of a theatre. 

Most of our readers have doubtless learnt 
| from the daily papers the very trivial cause of 
| the panic, but we will nevertheless repeat it in 
| few words for a purpose. 


Round the front of the upper gallery are 
several large crystal globes, with a gas light in 
the centre of each. The lights on each side 
are supplied with gas through a block-tin tube 


We have received from Glasgow a plan of | 








of about half-an-inch in demnehen, peace 
with an iron gas-pipe at the end of the gallery 
~-that is, the globes on each side of the gal- 
lery are supplied from separate pipes. Had 
this not been fortunately so, the flame would 
have extended each way and over double the 
distance. In this half-inch pipe a leak took 
place, the escaped gas found its way into the 
space formed by the framing, and a piece of 
lighted paper thrown down by a boy who had 
used it to light a pipe, ignited the escaping gas. 
The result was that the flame soon heated the 
pipe to the melting point, and the aperture 
gradually enlarged, until, in a few seconds, a 
portion of the pipe was entirely melted away, 
when the inflamed gas would issue with the 
full volume and force of a pipe of that diame- 
ter. The pipe continued thus to melt away 
gradually, and the ascending flame struck 
against the boarding forming the front of the 
gallery. A carpenter extinguished the flame 
by squeezing up the pipe with his blue bonnet, 
and all danger was thought over, when, from 
some unexplained cause, the panic occurred 
and the disaster followed. 

Now, it was a curious coincidence that, on 
the morning of the day on which the accident 
occurred, a letter appeared in the Glasgow 
Citizen, from our correspondent Mr. Wylson, 
on various defects in construction which in- 
crease the chances of conflagrations,* which 
contained the following paragraph :—“ One 
more fire-raiser, and I have done: namely, 
composition and block-tin gas-tubing,—which 


I hope 1850 will see an end of. The relative 


costs of composition tube (i. e. old lead, with a 
few old solder joints), block-tin tube, and 
wrought-iron tube, are about as 2, 3, and 4; 
hence the inducement to adhere to the two 
former; but the first is worthless for hori- 
zontal work, being soft and liable to sag be- 
tween its bearings, and hold water; and both 
melt readily ; and here is the danger. When 
a flame reaches the tube, it melts—the gas is 
ignited—and away it travels, burning and 
melting, behind lathing, up hollow partitions, 
over ceilings, through roofs, and only ceasing 
when its metal is exhausted, leaving the gas 
flaring at its source—the main.” 

It might really be thought that this was 
written after the occurrence, instead of before 
it, and should serve as a proof to Mr. Wylson’s 
fellow citizens of his correctness and foresight. 

Tt is a mercy that we have not to record a 





* “ If we cannot put an end to all fire insurance, by 
adopting those principles of construction whieh render 
buildings completely incombustible, there are yet apr rve- 
ments on ordinary practice which may be effected at little 
extra cost, and the omission of which I would fain see 
building proprietors entirely set their faces against. For 
example, there is an item in carpenters’ accounts in Glasgow, 
‘ safe lintles’ by name—mark it well—which are wooden 
lintles laid over the inner pees of window and door 
openings, and carrying rubble masonry upon them ; there 
is also a universal practice of inserting the ends of every tier 
of joists into the walls, resting on a thin board half throu . 
their thickness. Now, it is palpable that the walls o' 
building erected of stone or brick, when a fire does occur in 
it, and its combustible contents are consumed, ought to be 
found after about as good as they were before the fire, it 
being only necessary to reinstate the floors, roof, and finish- 
ings ; yet, by the use of ‘ safe linties,’ and by catacombing, 
= nearly cutting the walls across at every floor level, the 

consequence of a thorough gutting by fire is, ‘that 
the very walls themselves are reduced to ruins, and the loss 
thus increased far beyond what might have been the limit ; 
whereas, by the use of pan stone arches, and laying the 
joists longitudinally ins { transversely, carried by beams 
which have cilled and lintled openings provided for them, 
or by inating an iron socket for every joist laid in the ordi- 
nary way, such extra loss t have been prevented ; the 
latter mode, however, has still the objection the burni 
joists act with a powerful leverage in falling, and strain and 
shatter the walls accordingly.’ 


** Another source of conflagrations i is ‘ee practice of Seetin 
into the masonry of chimney-breasts the wooden plugs to 
which the lath-strapping is affixed. The holes for these 
* dooks,”’ as they are talied by workmen, mn = ged pene- 
trate tothe flue, and the plug then offers itself a» conduc- 
tor of fire from the chimney to the lathing and straps inside. 
It is a very laudable custom to give the wall at that part a 
coat of plaster fe ogee! the “pt prevent “eo 
through the beds joints masonry, W 

narrow there; but this is not sufficient ; the decks should 
disappear, and iron hold-fasts take iste lace. Could 
hollow on walls, 


w partitions, and hollow spaces behind 
be done away with, the spreading of fires would greatly 
retarded.”’ 
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lose of life in London similar to that in Glas- humour for a pun), but unless architects begin 
to look about them, they will soon have little 
Sunday last St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, | 


gow of which we have been speaking. On 


was fired by means, it is said, of the iron smoke 
pipes from the furnaces, used to warm the 
building. The heat being intense, had ignited 
the bond timbers, and the flames from them 
extended tothe roof. A rush was made into the 
street by the congregation, but fortunately there 
were few people present, and no check-taker’s 


barriers in the way, so that all escaped unhurt. | 


We were present at a meeting of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday evening 


last, when the general question of fire-proof | 


constructions was discussed at some length. 
A paper by Mr. Braidwood was read, to which 


we shall refer hereafter, and an interesting dis- 


cussion followed, wherein Professor Hosking, 
Mr. Farey, Mr. Cottam, Mr. Thomas Piper, 
Mr. Dines, and others, took part. 


Apropos of warming, we must mention that : 
poor Mr. Barry has again got into Dr. Reid’s | 
hot water. A petition from the doctor was | 
presented to the House of Commons a few | 


evenings since, complaining that obstructions 
were thrown in the way of carrying out his | 
plans in the New Houses, and praying that a | 
committee might be appointed to investigate 
the matter, and to call himself and the archi- | 
tect before it. 
tis much to be regretted that Mr. Barry | 
ever permitted any right of interference with | 
his plans and arrangements to be given to 
another. He owes it to himself and the pro- 
fession to make a stand and maintain his right 
position as architect. The architect is “ the 
chief of the works,” “ first workman,” and | 
whatever is done should be subject to his 
approval and in accordance with his views. 


There cannot be two firsts in one series. | 

It is time that architects bestirred them- | 
selves; the prospect for them does not seem 
very brilliant. A new garrison chapel, which 
has been erected in Dublin, has led to some cor- 
respondencein the papers. The style is Norman, 


with transition to early English, and ac- 
cording to the designer’s own statement, was | 
taken from a church lately built in the west of | 
England. The estimate was 3,000/., and the | 
cost about 2/. per sitting. The building was 
executed by contract, after public competition, 
by a builder who lost by the bargain. The 
accommodation afforded is for 1,560 adults 
and 224 children. A colonel in the Royal | 
Engineers was the architect : and this is why | 


we mention it. 
If matters go on as they have begun, there | 
will soon be little occupation for the pro- 
fessional architect. Clergymen are found | 
to be the best qualified to design and erect | 
churches and schools; soldiers to construct 
barracks, gateways, and castles ; sailor officers, | 
docks and bridges ; actors, theatres ; and Man- 
chester mill-owners, warehouses and dwellings. 
Othello’s own occupation being gone, the 
only course remaining for him is to try another. 
There are some architects who would make 
uncommonly good manufacturers, and two or | 
three who, if they would take to the stage, 
could play the “ Jeremy Diddler ”’ line of parts | 
with considerable advantage to—themselves, a 
result which they seem usually to keep in view. 
There are many others, however, who would 
supply what the stage has often wanted,— 
well-bred and accomplished gentlemen, and 
for the sake of these, and for the sake of the | 
art, we see with pain and regret how archi- | 
tects are being shouldered on all sides. Going | 
to California would, perhaps, be thought infra | 
dig (pronounce it how you like, if in the 
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chance of picking up gold or reputation any- 
where else. 


Some of our contemporaries, during the | 
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| 


week, have been commenting on two of the | 
| rent—nominal rent would be a more accurate 


craft, who, in former times, did manage to 


pick up the first part of these very desirable | 


things somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Regent’s Park. 

The appendix to a Parliamentary report onthe 
management of the Woods and Forests, just now 
published, has supplied materials for an attack 
on the proceedings of this office in former times, 
of no ordinary force. It appears that parties 


possessing influence have received leases of | 


land at ridiculously small rents, to the disad- 
vantage, of course, of the national income. In 
some of the cases quoted it is not improbable 
that an explanation of the circumstances in 
connection with the “ take,” would put the 
matter in a different light ; as, for example, in 
respect of Nash, the architect, to whom, it 
appears, that for fifty-three houses out of sixty 
in Augustus-street, Regent’s-park, his repre- 
sentatives pay only 1/, per annum ground- 
rent; or in the case of James Burton, to whom 
the land on which is built Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, was leased in such a way that, 


| for each of thirty-one of these houses, a ground- 


rent of 6/. per annum only is paid. 
We all know that owners are quite willing 


| to let to one speculator a large piece of land 


at the commencement of operations, and, when 
there is a certain amount of risk attaching, for 
amuch smaller sum than could be realised 
by letting for single houses at a later day, 
when the matter is fairly afloat; and further, 
that the speculator is often permitted so to 
divide the sum paid by him (within certain 
limits), that some of the houses would have 


| but a nominal ground-rent: indeed, it is by 


this arrangement that the speculators in build- 
ing-land look for their profits, the sale of the 
improved ground-rents, subject to which the 
houses thus circumstanced can be disposed of, 
being certain. 

We allude to these facts simply as showing 
that it is not unlikely that the discrepancy 
between the real value of the plots of jand al- 
luded to, and the rents agreed to be paid for 
them by these two “lucky architects” as they 


| are termed, would be found less than it appears, 


if all the circumstances were known. 


An explanation of this sort, however, could 
scarcely be looked for in the bulk of the cases 
quoted, as they mainly refer to members of the 
aristocracy, to whom plots of land have been 
let for their private purpose at singularly in- 
commensurate rents. ‘Thus, it is stated that 
George Fulke, Lord Lyttelton, had “ a piece of 
ground, part of Greenwich Park,” assigned to 


| him in 1802, for 61 years, at 1/. per annum; 


nor does it appear that any fine or premium in 
respect of this grant was paid. 

“The beauty of the Green-park,” says the 
Observer, “is celebrated in history and song. 
On the one hand it has the park of St. James’s 
and its ornithology, with the Palace of Buck- 
ingham and the gardens thereto attached; on 
the other it has Piccadilly, with the triumphal 
arch, the statue of Wellington; below is 
greensward, and around are the mansions of 
the great and the titled; in the centre was 
Rosamond’s-pond, but it has been filled up, 
and at one side is the reservoir of some rich 
water company. Who knows not the Green- 
park? But those who think they know it 
best, know very little of the private history 


| connected with certain portions of it, For 





instance, is there one man in a million aware 
of the fact that the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Salisbury—the successor of him who shook 
his head so significantly—the great Lord Bur- 
leigh—holds a piece of ground in this park, 
for 99 years from April 5, 1796, at an annua 


description—of 101. 7s. 7d., and that he has 
never paid a penny as fine for the same. Most 
lucky as well as “most noble” Marquis of 
Salisbury! But he is not the only Adam in 
this fiscal Eden before the fall. There is 
Lord Vernon, who has another “ piece of 
ground” adjacent, at 8/. per annum; Lord 
Yarborough a third, at 7/. 9s. 5d. per annum ; 
Sir John Hoste a fourth, at 4/. 14s. per annum; 
Viscount Gage a fifth, at 8/. 18s. 6d. per 
annum ; Lord Romney a sixth, at 5/. 4s. per 
annum: Lord Dundas a seventh, at 13/. per 
annum; the Earl of Cork an eighth, at 9/. 2s. 
per annunr; and the Earl of Moira a ninth, 
at 71. 16s. 3d. per annum,—all without’ pre- 
judice in the shape of fine.” 


* Contrast this,” says the journal we have 
quoted, “ with the condition of certain trades- 
men in the Strand, who have also the fortune 
to hold leases under the Crown. The house 
No. 2, Lowther-arcade, which is combined 
with No. 11 in the Strand, pays 60/. a-year 
ground-rent to the Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenue Board. No. 5, in the Arcade, which 
is a single house, consisting perhaps of four 
rooms, pays 24/. per annum. No. 8, which is 
in the same predicament, pays 35/.; while 
Nos. 9 to 11, all similarly circumstanced, pay 
each 50/. a-year to the Crown—nearly as much 
as the Earl of Ellesmere pays for Bridgewater 
House, and ten times more than is paid by the 
Lord Romney. Contrast it also with the sum 
paid by the Duke of Buccleuch for his house 
and grounds in Privy Gardens—stretching 
from Whitehall to the Thames, a miniature 
park before, a French pleasure garden behind 
—viz., 751. 16s.; or with the sum paid by 
Lord Prudhoe, 72/., for his mansion in the 
same place; or with the sums in fact paid as 
ground-rent by any nobleman to the Crown; 
and then ask yourself whether or not one law 
for the rich and another law for the poor has 
not been the practical rule in this country? 
The Marquis of Hertford pays for the grounds 
on which his villa stands, in the Regent’s- 
park, occupying perhaps one-tenth of the 
superficial area of that place of public recrea- 
tion, only 66/. per annum; while a tailor or a 
grocer, a hatter or a hosier, in Regent-street, 
pays from 60/, to 1551. a-year for the scanty 
plot upon which stands his frail tenement— 
pays it to the Crown in the same manner as 
the most noble the Marquis of Hertford. 
Instances ad infinitum might be multiplied, 
but these will suffice for the present.” 

We are disposed to think that explanation 
would put a different face on some of these 
transactions, which certainly, as they now 
stand, look glaringly unjust. 





Tue [ron TrapE.—We hope that our hint, 
some short time since, to purchasers, as to the 
then favourable state of the market, was appre- 
ciated, as there appears to be now some little 
probability that the tide may turn. Indeed, 
an advance of 20s. on the nominal quarterly 
price has been already declared, and although 
little dependence need be placed on such an 
announcement, there are other slight symptoms 
of astart. The increased demand, however, 
exclusively arises, no doubt, from the mere 
fact that the market has lately been in so fa- 
vourable a state for purchasers; there being 
no additional outlet for the article, nor any great 
call for its production, 
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ON THE TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM.* 
Havin in the previous paper described the 

principal locabties connected with the present 


city, 1 will now as briefly as possible refer to | 


the topographical description by Josephus be- 
fore I call attention to the existing antiquities. 

Josephus describes the city of Jerusalem as 
being fortified with three walls. The oidest 


walls, he says, began on the north, at the | 


Tower Hippicus, and extended toa place called 
the Xistus, ending at the western porch o 
the temple. It passed on the other side, 


reckoning from the same place, by Bethso to | 


the Essene Gate, and to the southward by the 
Fountain of Siloam, where it struck off to the 
eastward towards the Pool of Solomon 


Fountain of the Virgin), and thence by | 


Ophlas to the east porch of the temple. The 
second wali began at Genath, a gate belonging 
to the former wall, and so runs by the north 
side of the city to the fort Antonia. 


The third wall began at the tower Hippicus, | 


and ran to that of Psephinos, which is de- 
scribed as being on the north-west angle, over, 
against the sepulchre of Helena and by the 
royal caverns, from the tower at the corner of 
the monument of the Fuller, whence it came 
up to the old wall, in the valley of Kedron. The 
foundation of this wall was the work of 
Agrippa, A.D. about 40, for the security of 
that part of the town he had built, as the city 
by this time had become so populous, that its 
space was too circumscribed; and the inha- 
bitants had crept into a kind of suburb 
on the north side of the temple, next the hill 


called Bethesda, which is further alluded to as | 


fronting Fort Antonia. The stones of this 


wall are described as being 20 cubits long, 10 | 


broad, and very hard (probably of the native 
rock, as Mr. Roberts has possession of a frag- 


ment of the ancient walls, a compact lime- | 


stone, similar to the rocks around); this wall 


had ninety towers, the middle or second wall | 


fourteen, and the old wall sixty. 

The circumference of the walls was thus 
33 stadia. The tower of Ptephinos is de- 
scribed as a most exquisite piece of work- 
manship, octangular in py and the summit 


afforded a prospect of Arabia, the sea, and the | 


utmost confines of the Hebrews. 

Herod built three towers on the old walls, 
called Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne, ad- 
joining which, on the inside (therefore on Zion), 
was his palace, magnificent beyond description. 

Herod 
angle looking west and north, raised on a 
rock 50 cubits high, which was faced with 
thin scales of marble from the bottom to the 
top, both for ornament and security; it was 
so slippery there was no possibility of ascend- 
ing or descending it. It commanded the 
whole temple, and joined the galleries of the 
temple with passages for the soldiers to go 
down to the temple. 

The description of the Temple, its courts, 
galleries, porticoes, &c., as built by Herod and 
described by Josephus, is no doubt familiar 
to all, and its restoration has engaged the 
attention of many students. 

The dimensions and description given by 
Josephus must be regarded with caution ; he 
evidently amplifies when he is on the subject 
of the magnificence of his city, and as he wrote 
his work at a distance from the scene of the 
events, and after a lapse of some years, the 
particulars and measurements of his buildings 
and walls were most probably given from 
memory. 

After the destruction of the temple by fire, 


in the siege and the taking of the city, in the | 


second year of Vespasian, by Titus, he gave 


orders for laying the city and temple level with | 


the ground, and to leave nothing standing but 
the three famous towers Phasaelus, Hippicus, 
and Mariamne, and, for the purpose of keep- 
ing a garrison, so much of the wall as enclosed 
the city on the left, which, as the attacks had 
been from the north side, would be either the 
west wall of the temple area, which formed the 
eastern boundary of Acra and Zion, or the 
east wall of the same Acra, which formed the 


extreme boundary of the whole of Jerusalem, | 


both of which walls are, to a considerable 
extent, now standing. : 
To return again to the subject of the walls, 


it appears that, a.p. 136, Adrian rebuilt the | 


also built the Fort Antonia, on an | 





* See p. 88, ante, 


walls, and called the city lia, and included 
in it several places which formerly were with- 
out the gates. This addition, 1 imagine, was 
} on the north side, as traces of wall in that 
| direction have been discovered by Dr. Robin- 
son and others beyond the present walls, but 
| which are generally ascribed as the remains of 
| the third wall built by Agrippa; but, in 
| my opinion, the remains are of the wall built 
| by Adrian. 
From the period of the restoration of the 
| city by Adrian, the buildings erected by Con- 
| stantine and Justinian belong to comparatively 
| modern times, and now, what remains of the 


| the splendour of Solomon, or of the magnifi- 


} . 
| cence of Herod, and of its later Roman con- | 


| querors—of its walls, stately towers, royal 





earlier periods of this once magnificent city, of | 


instance), we cannot, I think, ascribe one 
part to the age of Solomon without ascribing 
the whole to that king. I should have men- 
tioned that the arch called“ Ecce homo” being, 
I think, of ancient masonry, corroborates my 
view that the second wall passed in that di- 
rection according to the description of Jose- 
phus. 

Among other existing remains is an arched 
chamberor reservoir of ancient Roman masonry, 
and a conduit for water, hewn out of the rock 
at a depth of 23 feet below the present surface, 
discovered by Mr. Johns, the architect, in 
digging for the foundation of the Protestant 
church near the citadel or town of Hippicus. 
Besides this discovery of Mr. Johns, a frag- 
ment of a Corinthian capital and a Doric capi- 


| tal (similar to that of the tomb of Zachariah) 


sepulchres, kystus, bridge, palaces, and for- | 


| tresses? Nothing but some courses of ancient | 


| masonry of a doubtful period, some tombs of 


| small dimensions and of questionable taste, | 


and some vaults, cisterns, and reservoirs ; but 
nothing that can be called a building, or that 


| will even lead to the restoration of any edifice, | 
| which the roots of the trees growing on the 


| has hitherto been discovered. ‘The remains in 


| the citadel (supposed to be the tower Hippicus) | 
| consist of the lower part of a quadrangular | 


building, about 70 feet by 56 feet, and 50 feet | 


| high, built of stones varying from 10 feet to 
12 in length, and 3 feet in height. Hitherto 
no entrance has been found to the tower; but 
|} it is not probable that it is a solid mass of 
| masonry 70 feet by 56 feet. At the joints of 
| the stones the face is accurately sunk or chan- 
| nelled, as we term it, horizontally as well as 
| vertically, but the face is left rough. 
The springing stones of a large arch (pro- 
| bably of the bridge or viaduct over the Tyro- 
econ alluded to by Josephus as connecting 
Zion with the temple) are worthy of notice. 
Three courses of the arch remain, abutting on 
and connected with the ancient wall of the 
temple enclosure, near the south-west angle, 
extending lengthways 51 feet, and by calcula- 
tion would give the arch a span of 60 feet, 
and as the distance to the precipitous natural 
rock on Zion is about 300 feet, it is conjectured 
there were five arches in the whole. The stones 
are above 20 feet in length, and one is 5 feet 
4 inches thick ; at the joints are similar sink- 
| ings to those of the tower of Hippicus ; but in 
this remain the extreme surface of the stone is 
worked perfectly smooth. I think the masonry 
of both these remains are of the same age— 
perhaps that of Herod. I cannot assign it to 
| any period anterior to the Roman, certainly not 
to Solomon, as some authors imagine. 

A similar style of masonry and construction 
| is seen on the lower part of the city walls, and 
| those which surround the temple area. On 
| the south, east, and west sides of the latter, 
| particularly at a spot on the west side, called 
the Jews’ Wailing Place (where they, the Jews, 
have purchased permission to approach the 
boundary of the temple, to wail over the 
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| forgiveness of their God), are considerable 
| remains. In the eastern wall are seen the 
remains of an arched double gateway, walled 
up with Saracenic masonry, called the Golden 
| Gate. ‘The ornamental details of this arch are 
shown in a very careful sketch by Mr. Roberts, 
which leads me to suppose that it is a work of 
| the period of Constantine, and not of Adrian, 
| as some supposed. ‘The interior of this gate- 
| way was first explored by Mr. Bonomi and 
| his companions ; and from the sketches made 
| by him I think the style of architecture of the 
| interior fully fixes on this remain as a work of 
| Constantine. 

The wall that now encloses the tower on the 
| north side I always conceived to be on the 
site of the Agrippa’s or the third, wall. I am 
| confirmed in this opinion by the published 
| report of Mr. Tipping, who has recently 
| visited Jerusalem for the purpose of illustrating 





| desolation of Judah, and implore the mercy and | 








were dug up on this site. 

The researches of Mr. Catherwood on Mount 
Moriah, led to the discovery of very exten- 
sive substructure under the mosque of El Aksa, 
and adjoining the east wall, consisting of piers 
of squared stones, with arches from one to the 
other, and the spaces between vaulted, through 


ground around the mosque had penetrated and 
taken root again on the ground of the vaults 
beneath. Iam not able to give any decisive 
opinion on the age of these substructures; the 
vaulting may be of a later date than the piers, 
probably of Justinian’s time. Mr. Tipping 
has since then discovered some more arched 
chambers, with columns, piers, and arches, 
and a gateway leading to the south side of the 
temple area, but the engravings from his views 
are not sufficiently clear to enable me to form 
a proper opinion of the age of these great 
works. 

These substructures require a careful exami- 
nation, and it is probable that the whole area 
of the temple platform may consist of similar 
constructions. I shall not attempt any descrip- 
tion of the mosque of Omar, as my object is to 
describe the antiquities, and not the modern 
buildings. Even had I attempted I could only 
have done it from the dictation of Mr. Bonomi, 
who I hope will give some account of that 
beautiful and singular building. 

In conclusion, [will allude to some of the 
points that have given rise to recent con- 
troversies. From the situation of the Holy 
Sepulchre, within the precincts of the present 
city, doubts have arisen as to the authenticity 
of the site. If the second wall ran, as I suppose 
it to have done, and the third wall, built after 
our Saviour’s death, by Agrippa, was where the 
present north wall stands, the topographical 
difficulty at once ceases. As regards traditionary 
evidence, there can be no doubt, I think, of 
the correctness of the site. Many of the 
Christians who returned to Jerusalem after the 
seige of Titus, must have been alive at the 
period of the Crucifixion, and the author 
of “ Epitome Bellorum Sacrorum,” asserts that 


| forty-six years after the desecration of the city 


by Titus, the Christians obtained permission of 
Adrian to rebuild a church over the tomb of 
our Saviour, and to enclose in the new city the 
other places venerated by Christians. From 
this time to Constantine and downwards, we 
have successive attestations of the correctness 
of the site of Calvary. Another important 
argument in favour of the present site is, that 
tradition has never assigned any other locality 
for this sacred spot, and those who have re- 
jected the present site have not been able to 
point out another site, excepting one writer 
(Mr. Fergusson), who has made a most start- 
ling suggestion, viz.—if I rightly understand 


, him—that the church of the Resurrection was 


| a new edition of Josephus, who has described | ) 
| supported by any writer. It is manifestly un- 


| this wall as exhibiting remains of the ancient 
| masonry to a considerable extent at the 


| eastern angle, and as built of stones 24 feet ’ 
; _ it was contiguous, and joined by a bridge. 


'long by 5 feet 8 inches broad and 3 feet 
| 2 inches deep on the return angle, and like- 
wise at the inner parts of the Damascus Gate ; 
and, if I remember rightly, I saw some ancient 


on Mount Moriah, north of the temple of 
Solomon. 

The situation of Zion has only been, I 
believe, disputed by two writers. Dr. Clarke 
supposed the City of David to be on the Hill 
of Evil Counsel, and what we called Zion to 
be Acra,—an assumption that has never been 


tenable, from the fact of its making Zion a 
mile from Mount Moriah, to which we know 


Mr. Fergusson, whom I have just alluded 


to, has supposed Mount Moriah to be also 


masonry at the northern angle of this same | 


| which we know the date of (Agrippa’s wall for 


| wall. As it appears that the same style of | 
| masonry exists at these several spots, some of | 


Zion, in consequence of a passage in Mac- 
cabees, cheapie it is mentioned that the 
destruction of the altar of the Lord was wit- 
nessed from Zion, and that they “ fortified 
Zion with high walls and strong towers, lest 
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the Gentiles should come and destroy it again.” 
Whereas I conceive the word “ Zion,” as here 
used, merely means the City of Jerusalem. 


J.J. Scores, 





ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF PRISONS.* 





RESUMING the consideration of this subject, 
another important object to be obtained is 
a perfect sewerage, and a complete and speedy 
removal of all substances and fluids which, ex- 
haling noxious effluvia, must prove most destruc- 
tive to health. This, together with a wholesome 


system of ventilation (of which I shall speak | each corridor a wash room should be provided, | 


more fully hereafter), are points which too 
often receive but very indifferent attention, and 
yet are those on which much depends. 
It will of course be a considerable advantage 
obtained to keep, under the rules of the sys- 
tem, a large number of prisoners with as few 
officers as possible; but [ have found, in many 
instances, that too strict an observance of this 
principle has rendered the discipline exceed- 
ingly defective, and much devolves upon the 
architect to make such provisions for officers 
as he thinks will be suitable in proportion to 
the number of prisoners. 
the building should, in my opinion, be devoted 








j 
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The entire front of | 


| tinctions. 


to the accommodation of persons connected | 


with the superintendence of the prison; with 
suitable residences for the governor and chap- 
lain equidistant from the centre. Those por- 


and be supplied with private entrances so as 
to afford seclusion to themselves and families 
from the rest of the apartments appointed for 
the minor officers of the prison; but care 


should be also taken that means be afforded of | 


immediate communication with the rest of the 
building when desirable. Although I am a 
great advocate for the buildings being con- 
structed on a principle of “ radiation,” as pro- 
posed and effected by the model plans on the 
Pentonville system, and which have been con- 
sidered as the ne plus ultra of perfection, yet 
I must say that when it is intended to accom- 
modate male and female prisoners, I think 
that its principles are still open to suggestions 
for improvement. 
occurred of communication taking place in 
consequence of inattention to proper dis- 
cipline, but more particularly on account of a 
mal-arrangement in the plan, that this is a 
very material point to be considered. In order 
to carry out the discipline fully, the male 
officers should be separated from the females, in 
the same manner as the prisoners, and in fact the 
plan should be so designed as to construct two 
prisons in one building, and, though in imme- 
diate connection, so arranged as that the in- 
habitants of one may no more interfere with 
the other than if they never existed. 
cannot be effected by the plan above alluded 


the consequence must be, that opportunities of 


consideration could be prevented. The method 
by which I propose to obviate this difficulty, 
without interfering with the principles of ra- 
diation, is, by having separate halls for the 
reception of male and female prisoners placed 
at each side of the centre building, appropriated 
as officers’ apartments, leading by corridors to 
inspection halls, from which the buildings de- 


This | 


signed for the males, and those for the females, | 


respectively radiate. By this means the object 
will be completely gained, and no intercourse 
of any kind whatsoever can take place between 
the officers of the different sides of the prison. 
I could, from my own personal knowledge, 
enumerate many instances of communication 
of the most disgraceful description occurring 
in prisons where this defect exists, but I trust 


that the mere reference to its destructive prin- | 


ciples will be sufficient to aid in guarding 
against them, without requiring me to enter 
into a minute catalogue of those which have 
come under my own immediate observance. 






yon thé peft ofthe architect, many of those de- 
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ficiencies, and the bad results arising therefrom, 
could be easily prevented. Each corridor 
should be under the care of at least one officer, 
who, by his humane and affable disposition, 
would be suited for the discharge of the re- 
sponsible duties which are imposed upon him. 


Suitable provision should therefore be made | 


for one at an extremity of each corridor. So 
much depends upon the prudence and gene- 


rosity which the officers exhibit to those under | 





their charge, that a great deal of care should | 
be taken in the selection of sober, steady, and | 
intelligent persons to fill these situations. I | 
would suggest that at another extremity of | 


not for ordinary purposes, but that the pri- | 
soners may occasionally have the opportunity of | 


bathing themselves, and effecting a thorough 
cleansing of their persons. 
most conducive to health. As an occasional 
change of wearing apparel is absolutely neces- 


This will be found | 


[Marcu 3, 1849. 


prison, with open railings at each end, and of 
such dimensions as will supply sufficient space 
for the recreation and exercise of the prisoners. 

The space between the boundary wall and 
the main building should be at least 30 feet, 
and extend around the entire prison, that free 
communication may be afforded to all parts. 
The outer wall must be 20 feet high, in order 
to prevent the possibility of escape. In many 
instances space enclosed (if any) by the boun- 
dary wall, is so narrow, and the wall itself so 
low, that it frustrates the intention of prevent- 
ing the escape of prisoners, and by its con- 
struction frequently affords them facilities for 
so doing. The depth of its foundations should 
also be attended to, as examples have been 
known of their having been undermined in a 
very short time. 

The corridors should be sufficiently spacious 


| to prevent the prisoners communicating with 


sary, fumigating apartments with steaming | 
apparatus complete should be fitted up in the | 


basement story, for the purpose of removing 
vermin and all infectious tendencies which 
the clothes may have acquired. It would be 


desirable in large prisons to supply such ac- | 


commodation as is necessary for religious dis- 
In almost all the buildings which I 
have inspected, I remarked that there is a great 


inattention paid to this point, and that it is too | 
| often looked upon as a minor one, while it is 


consideration. Great inconveniences must 


: : a | in fact very material and deserving of much | 
tions should project from the main building, | : 


arise from the celebration of the ceremonies of | 
different persuasions in the same apartment, | 
not to speak of the infringement of moral | 


rinciples which this arrangement causes, and 
think that there should be separate accom- 
modation provided for the followers of each 
persuasion. [I do not of course mean that 
there should be a distinct place of worship for 
the disciples of every sect which is likely to 
exist in a prison, but I wish to show that 
suitable distinction should be made between 


| those which require apartments differently 


constructed and fitted up for the practice of 
their respective ceremonies. A church and 


: ; | chapel will effect the required objects. The 
So many instances have | . 


seats would be so arranged in each as to pre- 
vent prisoners from seeing each other, at the 
same time affording them an opportunity of 


| the prisoner from looking out. 


having a perfect view of the officiating clergy- | 


men. 


Infirmaries should be constructed at each | 


side of the building for the accommodation cf 
both sexes, consisting of sick wards, surgical 
ward, operation room, and convalescent ward, 
together with a bath room and nurse’s apart- 
ments. 
to construct apartments (with all necessary 
appendages) for patients suffering from fever 
and all other contagious diseases, in order to 


- vec’) prevent their spreading to the rest of the 
to, and as the male and female prisons radiate 
from the same central point or inspection hall, /in immediate connection with each infirmary, 

j and all the arrangements planned to afford | 


communication are afforded, which by some | gy citities for carrving out the svstem 


inmates. Spacious airing grounds should be 


To the juvenile departments of the prison 


Independent of these it would be well | 


each other from opposite cells—say 10 feet in 
width. The cells (particularly when the sepa- 
rate system is intended to be carried out 
should be large enough to admit of the pri- 
soners moving about, and exercising them- 
selves therein: 13 feet by 8 feet are consivlered 
good dimensions, and on no account should 
they be less than 12 feet by 7 feet, and 10 feet 
high. ‘This pPoportion is best adapted for in- 
spection. There should be a total absence of 
wooden floors and ceiling joists; in the first 
place, for the purpose of preventing commu- 
nication and the spread of fire. The cells 
should be floored with substantial flagging, 
and have ceilings arched with brick. A window 
must be supplied to each cell, which will 
admit a proper amount of light, placed at 
sufficient height from the ground to prevent 
All necessary 
apparatus for the convenience and comfort 
of the prisoner should be fitted up in each 
apartment, and furnished with the means 
necessary for the preservation of his health. 
The doors ought to be formed of strong oak, 
sheeted with iron on both sides, with apertures 
for inspection and for the supply of provisions 
formed in each. 

All the buildings should be constructed on 
a fire-proof principle. 

The only point which now remains for me 
to draw attention to, is ‘‘ the system of ventila- 
tion and warming to be observed throughout.”’ 
Up to the present time so many improvements 
have been made in this department, that it is 
difficult to know which of the different systems 
most to approve of; but I have selected that 
which I consider the simplest and most econo- 
mical, and which experience has shown to be 
efficacious. As the principle of ventilation 
may be reduced to two heads, namely, 
“the supply of fresh or heated air (as occasion 
may require), and a withdrawal of foul air,” 
I shall explain how these may be effected. An 


| apparatus is generally placed in the basement 


school-rooms should be attached for instruc- | 
tion, fitted up with seats similar to the chapel, | 
and supplied with a pulpit, from which the | 


teachers have full inspection of their pupils ; 
and adjoining these rooms there ought to be 


apartments provided for the accommodation of | 


the master and mistress. 
The kitchen, culinary offices, &c., should be 
so arranged as to prevent the intercourse above 


| diffused by means of an iron 


alluded to, and to admit of the discipline being | 


carried out as fully in this as well as other 
portions of the building. 
advisable to place at each side of the prison 
such offices as are best suited to each sex ; for 
instance, the laundry and all necessary accom- 
modation at the female side; and the bake- 
house, with the requisite stores, at the male 


best suited for the respective sexes. These 


free access, and be situated within the space 


I think it would be | 


story of each side of the building, fitted with 
all necessary tubes, pipes, &c., with which 
there is in immediate connection a large cold 
air flue, supplied by a shaft out of doors. ‘I 
air by this means introduced may either 
warmed or left at its natural temperature, and 
passes hence into a flue constructed under the 
corridor floor, from which small flues branch 
off, and pass up tlie inner wall, terminating 
immediately under the ceiling of the cells, 
through which the fresh or temperated 
grating. The 
foul air is extracted by a grating placed near 
the floor of each cell diagonally opposite to where 
the fresh air is introduced: this is the opening 
of a lateral flue which passes down the out 
wall, and communicates with a main foul 
flue, placed under the floor of | 
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basement. All 
the corridors are similarly ventilated. In order 
to effect a proper circulation, the main foul 
air flues are placed in the perpendicular ven- 


' | tilating shaft, on each side of the smoke flue 
side: by this plan each class may mutually | 
assist the other in those departments which are | 


| buildings must be so designed as to admit of | 


|enclosed by boundary wall: apartments for ! 


| 
| 


*. ib alse f t that in some prisons where | 
ieni.pearem is carried out (or rather 

_ attempt sAfelpale nurses attend sick male 
tients ¥ Be ospital wards, and sleep in | 

: nS y contiguous to them. ‘This 
~ is a point $0.¢idgingly defective, that it requires 
but very littlegémment, and by some foresight 


officers should be judiciously distributed 
throughout, in order to afford them a perfect 
surveillance of the prisoners in fulfilling their 
different avocations. 

Airing yards, on a radiating principle, with 
an inspecting officer’s station in the centre, 


| a superintending officer) should be placed 


? 
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of the apparatus, which is built up between 
them to about 15 feet of the top. It will be 
found desirable to construct the smoke flue of 
iron instead of brick, as the former is much 
better adapted for the propagation of heat. A 
damper (which will be under the command of 
Ys 
the extracting flue, close to the outer doors of 
the cells, and so constructed as to leave sufhi- 
cient room to effect a proper circulation. it 
would be well to observe that all chance of 
communication by means of the ventilating 


should be constructed at each side of the i flues, should be strictly guarded against by the 
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architect. In conclusion, I cannot but observe | 
that there is a very great carelessness and in- 
difference manifest in want of attention to some 
most essential points in constructing prisons ; 
and I trust that these few notes may prove 
advantageous. 
Dubhn. J3L. | 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 





ARCHITECTS’ PROPOSED BENEVOLENT FUND. 


On the 12th ultimo, a general meeting of 
the Institute was held, to receive a report from 
the Committee appointed to inquire into the 
above matter, 

It appears that the objects of the charter do 
not comprise the establishment of a bene- 
volent fund, and the solicitor thinks that 
the Institute have not legally the power of | 
establishing and administering such a fund. 
The committee, therefore, had confined them- 
selves to the consideration of the proposed 
distribution of the fund through the me- | 
dium of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. From a_ letter addressed by 
the memorialists to the Council of the Institute, 
it appeared that such proposed arrangement, 
was by no means satisfactory to the general 
body of the memorialists,—the committee 
therefore suggested, “ that a communication 
be made by the council to the memorialists, to | 
the effect that it regrets the insuperable diffi- | 
culties arising from the terms of their charter, 
which prevent the Institute from undertaking 
the formation and distribution of the proposed 
benevolent fund, but offering, at the same | 
time, to afford such support and encourage- | 
ment for the establishment and maintenance of 
such a fund as the constitution of their charter | 
will admit, and as the council of the Institute | 
may from time to time consider expedient.” 

The report was received and adopted, so | 
that the memorialists are just where they were | 
at starting ; and the profession, irrespective of | 
the Institute, must take the matter into their | 
own hands if they wish the fund established. 

On Monday, the 19th ult., Mr. Sydney 
Smirke in the chair, Mr. James Fergusson | 
(author of “ An Inguiry into the Principle of 
Beauty in Art”) and Mr. H. Oliver were elected | 
associates. | 

Specimens of moulded bricks from the | 
estate of the Earl of Leicester, Holkham-park, 
were exhibited, including labels, copings, 
mullions, paving tiles, chimneys, &c. made of | 
an excellent material. The price of a hand- | 
some Tudor chimney-top, 8 feet high, thus | 
formed, was stated to be 4/. 10s. 

Whinstone.—Mr. Burn said he _ wished, | 
before proceeding to the business of the 
evening, to withdraw an observation he had | 
made on a recent occasion, to the effect that 
Whinstone was a very absorbent material. 
He had been misled by adopting a general 
opirion. Experiment, to which he had been 
led by what was then said, had shewn him 
that Whinstone was but very slightly ab- 
sorbent, and he wished to set himself right. 

Mr. Charles Barry, Jun., then gave an 
account of a mode of constructing malleable 
iron fire-proof flooring, recently patented by 
Mr. Beardmore, the substance of which we | 
give elsewhere. A variety of objections to the 
invention raised by members were ably replied 
to by Mr. Barry; and Mr. Donaldson, in | 
moving, and Mr. Poynter, in seconding, a vote | 
of thanks, congratulated the profession on the 
débit of the son of their esteemed colleague. 

Mr. T. H. Wyatt made some remarks upon 
the church of St. Andrew, at Greensted, in 
Essex, mainly in reply to published assertions 
that the ancient church had been demolished. 
We shall give a view of the church as restored, 
and append to it some few of Mr. Wyatt’s 
notes, 











EXHIBITION OF THE ScoTTIsH ACADEMY. 
—The present exhibition in Edinburgh is well 
spoken of, and attracts large numbers of 
persons, A taste for the fine arts is certainly 
increasing amongst the Scotch generally. 
Amongst the principal works are enumerated | 
pictures by the late Sir D. Wilkie, the late W. 
Collins, and the late W. Simson: Roberts, | 
Sir W. Allan, Maculloch, Noel Paton, and 
Watson Gordon. 





THE LATE MR. HARVEY EGINTON, 


Mr. Harvey EGInTon was the son of Mr. 
Raphael Eginton, a glass painter of some note, 
under whom he commenced his architectural 
career. His chief opportunity for acquiring a 
knowledge of architecture was limited to the 
resources afforded by studying in the cathedral 
of the city (Worcester) in which he resided ; 


but this, with the information his father was | 
| able to render him, soon qualified him (being of | 


a@ very persevering disposition) to assume the 
profession in which he afterwards made rapid 
progress. Having executed a few works of 
minor importance, he obtained the countenance 
of Mr. H. G. G. Ludlow, a magistrate of 
the county of Wilts, under whom he executed 
a work of magnitude, and whose friendship he 


| retained up to the time of his decease, having | 
| lately completed a church built and endowed | 
by that gentleman. Soon after this he was ap- | 


pointed (through the recommendation of Mr. 
Britton) architect for carrying out the restora- 
tion of the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
About this time, too, he was engaged in the 


restoration of St. Lawrence Church, Evesham. | 
One of his last and best works was the re- | 
storation of the parish church of Kiddermin- | 


ster. At the time of his decease he held three 
public appointments, that of county surveyor, 
architect to the Incorporated Society fur Build- 
ing Churches and Chapels for the Worcester 
District, and Architect to the Worcester 
Diocesan Church Building Society. The fol- 
lowing are the principal edifices upon which 
he was engaged. The erection of Brose- 


| ley Church, Shropshire; Dawley Church, 


Shropshire; St. Luke’s Church, Birming- 
ham; St. Michael’s, Worcester; Westbury 
Church, Wilts; Malvern Link Church; Head- 
ley Cross Church; Trimpley Church; North 
Hill Church, Malvern; St. Paul’s Church, 


| Worcester. The restoration of Paulers Pury 
Church, Northamptonshire; Bredon Charch, | 


Worcestershire; Pershore Abbey Church; 
Walton Church, Warwickshire; Clifton-on- 
Seine Church, Worcestershire; Stoke Prior 


| Church ; Honeybourn Church; Powick 


Church; Grimley Church. The erection of 
Tenbury Vicarage; twelve police stations; a 
mansion at Malvern; a mansion at Yelverton ; 
Martley schools; Spetchley schools; St. 
Nicholas schools, Wesenchir; Westbury 


schools ; steward’s house, Spetchley; glebe | 


houses, Malvern; extension of Worcester 
County Prison; restoration of Sudeley Castle 
and of Astley Hall. Mr. Eginton died on Ash 
Wednesday, at the early age of 40. 





THE “ BURIAL OF HAROLD.” 


A CURIOUS CASE. 





Srr,—On the north side of Leicester-square, 
beneath the entrance tothe premises known as 
Miss Linwood’s Gallery, and subsequently as 
the Walhalla, you descend a few steps, where, 
on a very unpretending entrance, is inscribed 


“Wine Shades.” It consists of two spacious | 
saloons, laid out for refreshments in the usual | 


style. Within these few days, whispers and 
rumours have led many of the curious, the 
inquisitive, and the most eminent in art, to 
make a visit to this subterranean abode of the 
juicy divinity; and it must be openly avowed 
that a problem is here elicited which must be 
satisfactorily solved, or the integrity and repu- 


, tation of an artist will be injured. 


We all recollect that Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, 
A.R.A., painted a picture representing the 


| * Burial of Harold,” which was rewarded by a 
| first-class premium, in the exhibition at West- 


minster Hall, in 1847. This picture was 


| subsequently purchased by Government, at 


the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
for promoting the Fine Arts, to be placed in 
the New Palace at Westminster. What will 
be the astonishment created when it is stated 
that, in one of the saloons of this “ Wine 
Shades,” on the right-hand side in entering, 
there is hung a picture of this same com- 
position, of small size, exactly the same 
mm the arrangement of all the figures, with 


the single exception that one of them, in | 


the middie distance, bears a shield. The 
straining-frame and canvas on which this 


| phenomenon is painted bear the impress of 


at least half a century of manufacture, on 


|examining the back. The execution of the 
picture is extremely wretched, and would at : 





oe A ae 


| first glance impart the notion of being the 


— of a feeble hand copying a better 
work. 

There can be no hesitation in asserting that 
the entire affair must be fully explained, and 
it behoves Mr. Pickersgill to take the initiative 
in the matter. If it prove to be, as we hope, 

| a rascally daub got up upon an old canvas to 
| ruin the character of a talented artist, no re- 
probation would be too strong for the trans- 
action. As there is no restraining the exten- 
| sive circulation of verbal calumny until the 
public ear becomes thoroughly poisoned, it is 
better that the circumstance should be inves- 
tigated without delay. One of the attendants 
in the room where the picture is hung said, 
100/. had been offered for the picture since its 
new-born notoriety. If true, by whom ? 
M. 


*,* We have not inserted this without con- 
| sideration and inquiry. We gave Mr. Pickers- 
| gill intimation of this picture, and his reply is, 
that he “ has never seen the picture in question, 
nor is he aware of the existence of any work 
resembling the ‘ Harold,’ either in subject or 
arrangement.” The identity is unquestionable, 
and the paint has a settled and old look, which 
_does not appear, under the recent coat of 
| varnish, to be deception. The possession of 
the picture has been traced for five years. 


panctencteoneeaceate 





BALLOON RAILWAY. 


A MECHANICIAN in Great Portland-street 
jhas been taxing his invention, with 
| the view of forwarding the quiet design of the 
| Yankee Government to attract all sorts of 
| ‘lads of metal’ to the great, but probably 
| still more greatly exaggerated, Californian 
magnet, where they press and rub against each 
other much more like files than filings, loose 
| particles though they be, much more than 


| 
| 
| 


| integral and useful members of those com- 
| munities whence they are attracted. For the 
facilitation of this useful process, it is pro- 
d to supersede the mission of the iron 
orse altogether, even while following his rail- 
way track, or laying it down rather, right 
across the continent of America, up hill and 
down dale, and clear of all tunnelling, even 
| through the Rocky Mountains. And the grand 
succedaneum to ‘ hell in harness’ is the loco- 
| motive influence of that ‘ power of the air,’ a 
fair wind, operative on an aerial, or really winged 
Pegasus, in the form of a manageable balloon— 
| that hitherto impracticable phenomenon, which 
it is now proposed to accomplish by help of a 
straight line of wooden rail with a saddle of 
‘iron (though without the horse), and with 
| wheels to run underneath the saddle in place 
| of on the rail, and to guide the flighty Pegasus 
| and its gold hunting riders, with a fair wind 
| direct, from Washington to the gold-washing 
fields of California, at the goodly rate of 
50 miles an hour. And even though the 
wind should not be quite fair, the running train 
is to act as a rudder, the rail as a keel, and the 
balloon, we presume, as a sail, so that the ‘ land 
| lubher’ may cut along even by a side wind. 
Should the wind turn right in its teeth, or 
the ship-shape machinery chance to be be- 
calmed, the ‘ angelic train’ might come down 
from above, “ by means of ropes, in @ car.” 
But what they might then do, especially in the 
midst of a boundless horizon of prairie-ocean, 
or a rushing and irresistible buffalo-tide, is 
prudently left to the pre-occupied fancies of 
the sons Caewetvad emigrants themselves. 
The same really ingenious patentee has in- 
vented a wheel-rigged ship, or a whirligig-ship, 
we are not sure which, wherein the lame, the 
halt, and the blind, not likely to run away on 
arrival, may be made to work their way out of 
the old world into the new, vid California, and 
back again,—the latter a difficulty which, 
though only now somewhat singularly realised, 
| at one time, by anticipation, very much pre- 
occupied the minds of unbelievers in the 
transatlantic land-seeking mission of that 
Noah’s Dove, Columbus, ere he took wing on 
| the ocean waste in search of the golden land. 











SuerrieLp Ware.—The proprietors of the 
Sheffield Times have offered a prize of 10/. for 
the best essay on the present condition and 
future prospects of the staple trades of Shef- 


field. 
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THE CAVENDISH-STREET SCHOOLS, 
MANCHESTER. 


In the course of our notes in Manchester at 
the end of last year,* we mentioned an extensive 
school-house, then building, -in- Cavendish- 
street, behind Dr. Halley’s Independent 
Chapel. The annexed engraving is a repre- 
sentation of the schools, and shews also a part 
of the chapel. 

The building covers an area 127 ft. by 44 ft., 
containing boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools on 
the ground floor. A spacious centre staircase 
leads to the grand centre hall, or Sunday school, 
on the upper floor, 80 ft. by 40 ft., with library 
and lecture room at either end, 44 ft. by 20 ft., 
separated from the hall by an enriched screen 
(glazed), affording a view of the entire range 
of building. 

The height of the hall is 38 feet, divided 
into seven bays, with open principals filled in 
with tracery. ‘The hall is lighted by seven 
three-light windows on each side. Galleries 
carried on projecting brackets from the screens 
on three sides of the hall, afford communica- 
tion to ten class-rooms over library and lee- 
ture rooms, these rooms being only 14 ft. in 
height. The schools on the ground floor are 
18 ft. 6 in. high. In the basement are 
kitchens, and on the ground floor, in addition 
to what has been mentioned, are accommoda- 
tions for parties residing on the premises. 

The cost of the building was 4,700. without 
fittings, these, namely forms and desks, will 
probably cost 500/. more. 

The building was erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Edward Walters, architect. 





PROCEEDINGS AT BIRMINGHAM, MAN. 
CHESTER, AND HULL. 


SANITARY inquiries have been going on at 
Birmingham and Hull; and one of the alder- 
men of Manchester has been lecturing his col- 
leagues and constituents there on the sanitary, 
business, and other general improvement of 
that busy city. : 

The Government Inspector at Birmingham 
was Mr. R. Rawlinson, appointed by the 
Board of Health in compliance with 
the request of one-tenth of the ratepayers of 
the borough. 

From the evidence adduced before him, it 
appears that the sewerage, so far as it has been 
carried out, is deemed unobjectionable ; indeed, 
the inspector complimented the town sur- 
veyor, Mr. P. Smith, on the fact that, 
“ unlike many other towns, Birmingham would 
not be required to undo anything of 
what they had done with regard to the 
sewerage.” But the great evil there to provide 
against was the want of sufficient power to 
compel parties to lay in their drains. Through- 
out 44 miles 71 yards of the new sewerage of 
1845, only about seventy-five private drains 
had been laid in. Whereas privies, water- 
closets, and open cesspools, without such issue, 
not only abounded, but were on the increase. 
Inmore than oneof the more aristocratic parts of 
the town, the water-closet refuse was regularly 
emptied into the street gutters! The town 
surveyor considered that the Commissioners 
for ka he acted should have power to form 
the drains as well as the sewers. 

The defective supply of water,—the unwhole- 
some state of some of the grave-yards, the 
clerical proprietors of the worst of which had 
refused to abate the nuisance,—the unhealthy 
state of courts and lodging-houses,—the pre- 
valence of local nuisances, in shape of foul 
ditches, slaughter-houses, &c. &c., were also 
all discussed. It appeared, however, that as 
far as possible an effective system of street 
cleansing by machines and otherwise was 
adopted, and that Birmingham had by no 
means a bad pre-eminence as to fever or 
general mortality compared with Manchester, 

Sheffield, &c. 

The Hull inspector was Mr. Smith, of 
Deanston. Great complaint was made of the 
prevalence of pulmonary diseases in this dis- 
trict, an evil more particularly attributed to 
the saturation of the soil with undrained 
moisture. But the general mortality is greatly 
more than the lowest estimate at which the 
Board of Health think it right to interfere. 





* See vol, vi., p. 577, 
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Dr. Daly declared that house drainage | 


in Hull had virtually no existence. Even | a } 2 
| We give the annexed specimens of glazing 


the chief place of business is not half 
drained, and yet the inhabitants themselves ap- 
pear to be ostentatiously anxious to promote 
the salubrity of their respective neighbour- 
hoods, or at all events their own individual 
reputation for cleanliness, as Mr. Smith re- 
marked that “in many streets which were in a 
very defective condition, the inhabitants paid 
particular attention to the cleanliness of the 
flags in front of their doors.” Some of the 


graveyards appear to be in a bad con- | 


dition. St. Mary’s, in Lowgate, had no 
drainage whatever, and rises 6 feet above 


the old level of the street from the mere accu- | 


mulations of human remains. The wells near 
it are polluted, and a heavy odour prevails all 
round it. Many of the inhabitants make most 
piteous complaints about the dirty, stinking, 


brackish, hard, Hull water with which they | 


are, medically speaking, still cleared out. 


Others stoutly uphold its salubrity, even while | 


admitting that it is impregnated with all the 
sewerage of Beverley and Hull. The supply 
too is not sufficient. 


The Manchester alderman, Mr. Hopkins, in 
course of a comprehensive and able disquisi- | 


tion, in the Royal Institution, on the various 
requisites to the healthfulness, comfort, and 
business convenience of the city—a dis- 
quisition which we cannot venture even 


to broach—alluded to the water-works now | 


in course of construction by the corporation to 
the east of the town. These, he remarked, 
*“ will, at an early period, furnish a supply of 
twenty millions of gallons of water each day, 
and, if it should be required, thirty millions. 
As the quantity furnished at present is only 
about three millions, it is evident there will not 
only be sufficient to supply the inhabitants, 
flush the sewers, and wash the streets, but also 
to use for any other public purpose that may 
be thought desirable, such as watering the 
streets, supplying fountains, &c, &c. This 
water is intended to be conveyed to every 
dwelling in the borough; and, as it will vote 
be wat, night as well as by day—no want of it 
will be experienced by the poorest inhabitant.” 














FORMS FOR WINDOW GLAZING. 


—_——— 


| from buildings on the continent, as sug 

| tions. Nos. 1 and 4 are from the Church of 

| St. Denis, St. Omer; No. 2 from the Church 

_ of St. Etienne, Beauvais; and No. 3 from the 
Church at Aire, in Flanders. Each pattern is 

| about 2 feet square. We have others to follow. 





‘ON A NEW FORM OF MALLEABLB 

IRON FLOOR, 

LATELY PATENTED BY MR. NATHANIEL BEARD- 
MORE, CIVIL ENGINEER. 


| The paper on this subject, read by Mr. " 
| jun., at the Institute of Architects, as already 
mentioned, commenced by remarks upon the 
want of toughness in cast-iron, and its 
dangerous nature when highly heated, with 
| review of the comparative strength of cast and 
wrought-iron, as shown in the following 
table :— 

Table of Comparative Qualities of Cast and 

Wrought-iron. 











| Power to Powerto [safe limits 
| resist lo resist of Tensile Price. 
| Tension. ‘Compression | Strength. 
| u | 
Per square Per square Per square 
| imeh. ineh. inch. Per ton. 
Cast-iron....| 7tons. | 50 tons. 4 tons. yi. 
Wrought-iron| 24 tons. Maximumby) 16 tons. 27/. for 
} Hodgkinson, | plate 
| } i 25tons. | girders, 
| Rondelet, | as boiler, 
j | | 91.5 tons. work. 
} Buchanan, i 
| 27 tons. 
' 


From this it will be seen that, while the 
‘tensile strength of wrought with respect to 

cast iron may be computed at 4 to 1, their 
| prices are in an inverse ratio, viz. as 3 to 1. It 
| should, however, be remarked that in the case 
| of cast iron, 4-7ths of ultimate strength cannot 

be safely exceeded, while in the case of 
| wrought-iron, although 2-3rds of the ultimate 
| strength is the load to be assumed for practice, 
'a much higher proportion can ‘be borne by it 
| as a passing load, from its non-liability, as is 
| the case with the former material, to fail at 
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| pe 
once, frequently from internal and unseen | the weight of concrete), for several weeks, with | others seemed to shew thatthe uniform pres- 


imperfections. 
The many great failures in cast-iron girders 
in the manufacturing districts, and the experi- 
ments to ascertain the best form for the Hely- 
head tubular bridges, induced Mr. Fairbairn 
of Manchester to consider this subject, and in 
1845 he patented a beam formed with two webs | 
connected by upper and lower flanges, riveted | 
in each direction, the whole being in | 
the form of fig. 1; the tendency of 
the webs to bulge or collapse being 
counteracted by short transverse 
pieces of tubing, through which pass 
rivet bolts. The experiments, how- 
ever, of Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, showed that there was a limit Fig. 1. 
to the reduction of weight in wrought- 
iron beams, when used in thin and light forms : 
thus the compressibility of cast-iron is pro- 
bably never less than 50 tons per square 
inch, while, in their experiments on rectan- 
gular wrought-iron tubes, formed of plate 
inch, 4. inch, and 4 of an inch thick re- 
pectively, the resistance to compression per 
square inch was only 19}, 144, and 7? tons. 
This great reduction in strength by the use of 
thin metal was caused, not by want of resistive 
strength, but from want of stability. The 
result of the experiments above referred to, is 
the very general introduction of tubular 
wrought-iron girders for railway bridges, but 
the price (from 28/. to 32/. per ton) must 
render them, without some modification, too 
expensive for ordinary use in buildings. It 
occurred then to the author of the floor which 
is described in this paper, that if some form 
could be adopted where advantage was taken 
of the full tensile strength of wrought-iron, 
while at the same time by insuring its stability 
power to resist compression were given, then it 
might be used very economically. No stronger | 
construction was then known than the combi- | 
nation of square cells used for the floor of the | 
Conway tubular bridge—aform of construction, | 
however, far too expensive for ordinary floors, | 
from the cost of riveting the top sheet of iron, | 
especially on a small scale. After some con- 
sideration, experiments were 


a wim > 


made to determine the effect _ 9”. 
of a combination of iron for ———y—— , 
tensile and some other mate- j { f| 
rial for compressive strength, VE eR 
and several beams were made 4 ee R, 
of the form fig. 2, where a isa wer’, /| | 





H j 
T beam of sheet-iron stiffened | “/ | sie | 


by brickwork, as shown at 6; a 
but it was found on loading Fig. 2. 


these that the bricks cracked 

and slipped off, in the manner indicated in 
the figure, showing that the mere resistance 
of brickwork to longitudinal pressure would 
not practically be of any value. 

A rectangular tube was then selected, after 
one in Mr. Hodgkinson’s experiments, formed 
of malleable iron i-16th of an inch thick, 6 
inches deep, 4 inches wide, and 7 feet 6 inches 
bearing; the top plate was omitted, but tie- 
bolts were placed at intervals, connecting the | 
sides, and the whole was filled in with concrete ; 
the weight to break this down, when hung in 
the centre, was %,206 Ibs., the same tube 
empty, but with a top plate, was, by Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s report, crushed with 3,156 lbs. 

In the above experiment the failure was by 
the sides of the tube bulging outwards at the 
centre, and it suggested itself, that if there had 
been concrete outside as well as inside, the 
bulging would not 
have occurred. A 
model was there- 
fore constructed of 
sheet and angle 
iron of the dimen- 
sions shewn in 





ff 7 


i”. |, @ pt ———— | aceeemmeaee > 
lightly shaded be- Fig. 3. 


ing filled in with 

concrete ; the bearing was 12 feet, and the 
breaking weight in the centre 5 tons 14 ewt., | 
the bottom of the beam having been torn 
asunder without the slightest buckling of the 
vertical plates. 

A beam of similar construction 23 feet bear- 
ing, and 13 inches deep, was made of sheet 
iron, 1-12th inch thick; the weight of iron | 
altogether in this beam was 656lbs., and it | 
carried 12 tons equally distributed (including | 


a deflection of 1} inch, 1 inch of which re- 
covered itself on removing the weight, a large 
portion of the remaining } inch being due to 
a defective scarf. The weight of a cast-iron | 
beam capable of supporting this load would be | 
1,800lbs. These experiments and numerous | 


‘if 








sure of concrete against the whole surface of 
the web, and under the top flanges of the 
beam, would produce the effect of a continuous 
strut, and thus enable comparatively thin 
plates to assume the true character of a beam 
or girder. 








Fig. 
Fig. 4 shews the form of construction pro- 

posed by Mr. Beardmore, as evolved from the | 
above and other experiments, for floors up to 
18 feet span: it is constructed of vertical plates 
of sheet iron, with angle iron rivetted through. 
These light beams are then placed on the walls 
at the proper distances, and plates are rivetted 
to the bottom angle irons, and the whole filled 
in with concrete. Lightness may be obtained 
by introducing earthenware pipes, or this ob- 
ject may be effected by lengthening the verti- 
cal webs (as shown by dotted lines), when the 


floor may have a less thickness of concrete. | 
The bottom plates, when liable to corrode, | 


may be either of galvanised iron,* or iron 
coated with the peroxide paint patented by 
Mr. Welch. 

The weight of the above floor, contrasted 
with one formed with cast-iron girders and 
half-brick arches, is shown in the following 
table :— 








a | Depth — 
Per Per Span. of 
square. foot. ficor 
Floor formed with cast- lbs. Ibs. feet. inches, 
iron beams and half- 
brick arches 
Cast iron sereee see 1,008 10.1 15 to 18 14 


Brick, &c. . ae ee 5,824 58.2 


6,832 638.3 


| Fig. 3, as described 





above :— 
Wrought iron.......... 600 6.0 
; Conerete, with earthen- 15 to 18 73 
Ware pipes ........0 4,972 49.7 
5,872 | 55.7 


The concrete used in all these experiments 


| was formed of White’s Portland cement and 
| shingle, in proportions of from 1 and 6 to 1 


and 9. The cost of such is less than good 
brickwork, and is remarkable from its setting 
properties and strength to resist compression. 


The following is the inventor’s summary of 
the apparent advantages of the proposed mode 
of construction :— 

1. /The necessity of the floor being fire-proof 
from its mode of construction. 

2. The non-liability to disintegrate when 
exposed to fierce flame, as brick arches are 
known to do, in flakes. 

3. That being of malleable iron, its cohesion 
could not be destroyed by sudden cooling when 
heated. 

4. The small depth of this floor when 
contrasted with one of cast-iron of equal 
strength. 

5. ‘The absence of all lateral pressure on 


| walls, and consequent necessity for tie bolts: 


and, 


Lastly, that whereas in cast-iron construc- 
tions it is necessary to calculate the beams to 
bear not only the weight of the expected traffic 
on the floor, but also the weight of the brick 
arches themselves; in the proposed mode the 
concrete is not a weight independent of the 


floor which it is required to sustain, but a 


necessary element of the floor itself, thus ren- 
dering it nearly impossible to accumulate a 
great weight on any one spot, the floor being 
as it were one continuous beam, while with 


| cast-iron girders the weight in the entire floor 


is necessarily thrown on them alone, which are 
consequently strained beyond the average 
strength required. 





* We have received several serious statements relative to 
galvanized iron, to which we shall give attention, 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue prior’s tomb, in the chancel of the 


church of St. Nicholas, Yarmouth, was opened 


on Monday week, and found to contain, in a 
white Purbeck marble coffin, a skeleton in good 
preservation, but evidently disturbed during a 
previous opening, it is supposed in 1650. No 
chalice, pastoral staff, &c., were found, though 
other traces of high ecclesiastical rank are said 
to have been noted. “A house-agent in 
this town,” says a Leicester paper, “has 
threatened to turn out every tenant of dwelling 
houses of which he has the management, who 
| calls the attention of the inspectors of nuisances 
| to any nuisance on the premises they occupy.” 
| We know, too, of instances in which tenants 
| themselves refrain from complaint of nuisances 
| from the mere anticipation of disagreeable 
| contact with their landlords. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a little moral courage on the one 
hand, and a little forbearance on the other, 
will gradually work out much sanitary benefit. 
| We can readily conceive that landlords may be 
| much annoyed with complaints and expense 
| without great reason, but where a wholesale 
| threat like the above is uttered in terrorem, as 
| a gag to tenants suffering from nuisances, it is 
| also to be hoped, and indeed it is highly pro- 
| bable, that every house so tabooed from all 
| cleansing process will become a “noted house ”’ 
in its neighbourhood, into which tenants will 
be as afraid to enter as if it were haunted, 
or the scene of some recent slaughter; so 
that its landlord or agent may be at length 
induced to adopt as effectual means for turn- 
ing in a tenant as those now threatened may, 
to his chagrin, really prove to be in turn- 
ing him out. Gloucester Cathedral lately 
stood in imminent peril, from fire in the 
college school-room over the chapter-room. 
One of the stoves is supposed to have set fire 
to the floor, which was much burnt, while 
books in flames fell into the chapter-room 
below. ‘The Mariners’ Chapel at Gloucester 
was opened on Sunday week. The Journal 
describes it as a simple and appropriate struc- 
ture. Mr. Jacques, of Gloucester, was the 
architect, and Mr. William Wingate, also of 
the same city, was the builder. The Mac- 
clesfield committee for erection of baths and 
washhouse have selected the plan for a build- 
ing at an estimated cost of about 1,200/. 
St. John’s Church, Hurst, was consecrated on 
| Monday week. It is in the Early English 
| style of 13th century. Internally it is about 
69 feet long by about 43 feet wide, and divided 
| into a nave and side aisles. It is without cle- 
restory. The chancel is about 18 by 19 feet, 
with a vestry on the north side. In the west 
gable are two lofty lancet windows, with a 
quatrefoil light, surmounted by a plain bell 
turret, rising upwards of 50 feet from the 
ground. Near the south-west corner, on the 
south side, is a porch with high gabled roof. 
The nave pillars are of polished stone, the pews 
are low, and the roofs are open timbered stained 
in oak. There is a small gallery. Sittings in 
all 750. Mr. E. H. Shellard, of Manchester, 
was the architect, and Messrs. Eaton and 
Hallas, stone-masons, were the contractors. 
Styd Church, Ribchester, is to be reno- 
vated.—The Bradford council have formally 
discussed the smoke nuisance, and appointed 
a smoke committee.——The works connected 
with the new Mechanics’ Institute, in the city 
of Durham, have been commenced; and the 
building will be finished, it is thought, in 
October next. The large hospital to be 
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erected at Calside, Paisley, by the Abbey | 
Board, bas been contracted for, says the 
Reformer’s Gazette, by the following trades- 
men:—The mason-work by Mr. William 
Bowes, Paisley; joiner do., J. Lamb and Son, 
Greenock ; slater do., Mr. Wm. Gillespie, Pais- 
ley; plumber do., Mr. J. Gilmour, Paisley ; 
laster do., Mr. Andrew Mitchell. Architect, 
Mr. J, Lamb. 





ENCROACHMENT ON THE NEW ROAD. 


Srr,—On looking into the current number 
of Tus But per, | was greatly surprised to 
find your correspondent, “C. E.,” attacking 
the official referees on the ground, if I under- 
stand him rightly, that they, in common with 
the magistrates, were lending their aid to in- 
fringements of the Act of Parliament,7 Geo. 3, to | 
theextentof authorising buildings to be brought | 


, forward, so as to reduce the New Road to a less | 


RIGHT OF ARBITRATORS TO COPY 
DRAWINGS. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE, COVENT-GARDEN,. 

Sir,—In a personal matter I should best 
consult my own feelings in abstaining from 
asking fora space in your valuable columns, 
which you might otherwise fill with some sub- 
ject of greater interest to your readers, but as 
an imputation has been made against my pro- 
fessional character in a charge brought against 
me by Mr. Albano, in your last week’s journal, 
I have to request the favour of your insertion 
of a few words in reply. 

Upon the matter of reference of Mr. | 
Albano’s accounts, in which I acted as umpire, 
it is impossible for me to say’ one word, but 
with regard to that part of Mr. Albano’s letter 
complaining of my having, in his opinion, im- 
properly caused traced copies of some of his | 
drawings to be made, I beg to say that I am 
not disposed to enter on the discussion of the 
abstract right of an umpire to copy drawings 
produced in the course of any reference. In | 
this case I acted under legal advice; and in | 
the steps I have thought proper to take I have 
done nothing whatever derogatory to my cha- 
racter as an architect or a gentleman.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Sam. ANGELL. 


18, Gower-street, Feb. 28, 1849. 





WORKS AT BEVERLEY. 


| width than that statute prescribes and requires 
| that it should be. A serious charge this: but 


| from all I know of the proceedings of this body, 


| Roadin consequence of any such resolution, that 
| similar erections, long ago devoutly wished, 


your correspondent must surely be in error, as 


they havé been found—to the sore discomfiture 
of many—to be strict conservators of the 
metropolitan streets and roads, be such streets 
and roads ever so wide; and I cannot help 
thinking that if the charge were to be inquired 
into, it would be found that when the Central | 
Board “defined (found ?) the line of frontage of | 
two public buildings as being 50 feet back from | 
the footway,” they were doing their best to 
revive and uphold the Act of Parliament above 
mentioned, and that it would be further found | 
that they have not, and moreover could not— | 
if they had the will to do so—have given any 
decision or performed any other official act | 
that could in any way lessen or abridge the | 
provisions of that Act, and I should incline to 
the supposition that any resolution which they | 
have come to (if they have come to any such 
resolution as “C,. E.” describes), must have 
reference to localities to which no statutory re- 
strictions that would have the effect of imposing 
prohibitions against the erection of any inclosed | 
projections before a house, other than the | 
shop front of ordinary projection, do apply or 
ought to be applied: and it would appear 
strange, if the “two private buildings” referred 
to by “C. E.” are being erected in the New 


| are not being consummated in the various | 


Tue great window and the west end of the 
church of St. Mary being in an unsafe condi- 
tion, it was resolved to have it restored. The 
cost of the restoration of the window, west 
front, doorway, and turrets, was estimated at | 
about 1,000/., and this the churchwardens | 
hoped to effect by the funds of the church in | 
two years, at the rate of 500/, a-year. To | 
restore the window with common glass would | 
have cost about 50/.; but Mr. Pugin proposed | 
to put in superior stained glass for 300/., and | 
furnished a design, which was approved of by 
the parishioners and also by the Architectural 
Society. The necessary sum has been sub- 
scribed, and it is expected that the window | 
will be restored and the painted glass put in 
during the present year, The subject of the 
design is our Saviour and the twelve apostles, 
with the patron saint of the church, filling the | 


fourteen compartments of the window. One | 
or more of the nave windows, it is expected, | 
will be restored and decorated in a similar | 
way. | 

The church of St. Mary, Beverley,as remarked | 
by the correspondent to whom we are indebted | 
for the above particulars “is well worth the | 
attention of every one who admires or appre- | 
ciates beautiful design and execution, and it is 
lamentable, here as elsewhere, to observe how 
little the decay of centuries has been arrested, | 
and how dilapidated the structure has become. | 
Here, however, there has been no daubing | 
or defacing, and although there is much to 
restore there is little to pull down.” 

A site has been secured in the centre of the 
town for a national school, for the united 
parishes of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, and a 
design has been prepared by Mr. Pearson, of 
London, architect. Subscriptions are in pro- 
gress to defray the cost, which is estimated at | 
5711. 10s., exclusive of site 455/. Of the whole 
sum, about 300/. only remains to be made 
up by contributions, in aid of which a bazaar is 
about to be held. The design is satisfactory. 





To Restore Oax.—A few weeks since a 
correspondent asked for something that would 
restore oak to its original whiteness. I have 
often used, with success, 2 oz. oxalic acid dis- 
solved by friction in one quart of cold water. 
If the oak has been varnished it must be scraped 
clean before using the acid.—G., C. 





| other roads over which the Act, 7 Geo. 3, has 


| Association, 


| quietly played the ant, for the advantage of the 


| is perhaps best known to many of our readers, 


| ability without knowing it. 


no control, and which, as I had supposed, 
were lying under the ban of the official re- 
ferees. Suum Cuiavue. 





Books. 


The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
exhibiting the most important discoveries and | 
improvements of the past Year. By Jomn | 


Times, Editor of “The Arcana of Science | 

and Art.” London. Bogue. 
“‘ THE industrious ants of science,” said Lord 
Northampton, at a meeting of the British 
* laboriously bring to her grana- 
ries their numerous though small additions ; 
and, in truth, accumulate facts destined for 
materials for the greater minds, that reason | 


’ 


| and systematize.” For many years has Mr. 


Timbs, who quotes this on his title-page, | 


| public, when he might, if he had pleased, have | 
| taken a more assuming part; and much is due to | 
| him for the good he has done in that capacity. | é 
he | It certainly does appear strange that a body 
| professing the most unbounded regard for the 


As the original editor of the old “ Mirror,” he 


and now in connection with the widely-circu- 
lated “Illustrated News,” the public have 
weekly the advantage of his intelligence and 


The present “ Year-Book,” which consists | 


| of valuable facts extracted from the periodicals 


of the day, not forgetting our own, which 
furnishes its full share, is illustrated with a 
portrait of Sir David Brewster, and forms an | 
excellent present-book for the young of either | 
sex, which they cannot open without picking | 
up something useful. 


| Archeologia Hibernica. A Hand-Book of Irish | 


Antiquities, Pagan and Christian : especially | 
of such as are easy of access from the Irish | 
Metropolis. By W. F. Wakeman. Dub- } 
lin, M’Glashan ; London, Orr and Co. 
Every person interested in architectural anti- | 
quities, who visits Ireland, should possess | 
himself of this little hand-book, which is nicely | 
illustrated, ani very sensibly put together. 
Nor is its value confined to those who are 
about to visit the green island; those who are 
not able to go there will find in it much to 
interest them. Ireland contains an extraor- 


105 


dinary series of monuments, commencing from 
& very ancient date, which are much less known 
than they deserve to be. 


Marshail’s Index Ready Reckoner, for the Cal- 
culation of Wages. London: LonGMAN 
and Co. 

Tuts little work is especially adapted to the 

use of railway contractors and other parties 

employing a number of hands, and who re- 

_ expedition in calculating the amount 

ue to each. The calculations advance by 
quarters of a day, from one quarter to thirty 

ays, at rates from one shilling to five shil- 
lings. A marginal index shows at once the 
page to be turned to, and adds much to the 
value of the work. 





Taylor’s Builders’ Price-Book, corrected to the 
Year 1849. Edited by Epwarp Cresy, 
Architect. London: Taylor, Wellington- 
street. 

THE new edition of this long-established price- 

book, edited by Mr. Cresy, contains, in addi- 

tion to its ordinary information, the Public 

Health Act, in full; notes upon it, and a 

number of new tables of considerable value. 


Mr. Taylor has published the Health Act 


| separately in a convenient form. 








HAiscellanea. 





Tue Sewace Manvre Company.—The 
secretary of this company wishes it to be stated 
that the resolution in their favour actually 
passed by the Commissioners of Sewers, is as 
follows :—*‘ Resolved, that saving all the juris- 
diction and rights of the Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers, facilities be given to the 
Metropolitan Sewage Manure Company, for 
carrying out their experiments completely, by 


_ allowing them to take sewer water of a stronger 
| quality than that chosen, viz., the Counters 


Creek Sewer.’’ The secretary thinks that our 
report of the resolution come to by the Court 
of Sewers (p. 69 ante), is calculated to damage 


| the company, and though we are disposed to 
| think he greatly overrates the difference, we 


willingly give the company all the advantage 
which the words of the resolution may be to 
them. We shall be glad to find this company 
seriously at work. Anxious as we are to fur- 


| ther every effort to prevent the future defile- 
| ment of the Thames, and to turn the sewage 
| of the metropolis to its proper use, we have 
| never found ourselves able to advocate warmly 


the interests of this company. They have 
never appeared to see their way, and we very 


| much doubt if they do so yet. We shall be 
| glad to be undeceived. 


Tue CLosep-poor Business or THE 
METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF SEWERS. 


| —Sir: I am happy to find that the “hole and 


corner” proceedings of the new commission 
have attracted attention, and drawn forth 
the remarks contained in your last number. 


public interests, and having in their hands so 
large a sum of the public money, should so 
closely imitate the worst features of some of 
the former Commissions of Sewers, by trans- 
acting nearly the whole of their business, in- 


volving the outlay of severa] thousands of 


pounds, with closed doors. It is true, that the 
amount is mentioned in the open court required 
for certain works,—not for the sake of in- 
formation, but merely to give it a formal 
legality, and this is done in so brief and hurried 
a manner, as to appear to the commissioners 


almost “like a thrice-told tale.’’ No reason 


for it is given, no information is conveyed as 
to its necessity ; but merely this or that “ com- 
mittee” recommend it. A late member of the 
House of Commons once remarked,—“ If I 
wish a snug job to be done, give me a select 
committee.” That this remark may not apply 
to the present Meiropolitan Commission of 
Sewers is the earnest hope and desire of— 
ONE AMONGST THEM, 


*.* A long debate on this subject took 
ce at a meeting of the commissioners on 
the ist instant, but we are forced to postpone 


report of it. 
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Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have | hotel, where everything is provided to one’s 
been issued for tenders, by 7th inst., for| mind. On the railroads we ride twice as fast, 
the erection of the Printers’ Almshouses; by | and with one-half the shaking, that we do 
6th, for the erection of a farmery for 700 | upon our roads, All England is a machine— 
acres of land at Eldo House, Rougham, near | 
| ever touches the ground. England has the 


Bury St. Edmund’s ; by a date not specified, 
for finishing a few third-rate houses near Mor- 
nington-crescent; also for the formation of a 
new road, 70 feet wide, from the Royal-crescent, 
Notting-hill, to Warwick-square, Kensington ; 
by 28th inst., with plans, specifications, &c., 
for the erection of lodgings, and accommoda- 
tion for the judges of assize, at Aylesbury ; by 
April 7th, with plans, specifications, &c., for 
erection of gas-works, &c., at Aylsham, Nor- 
folk; by 12th inst., for the erection and com- 


pletion of the two chapels, cloisters, catacombs, | 


&e., at the Leicester Cemetery; by 12th, for | 
the erection of a workhouse at Fulham; by | 
13th, for executing the masonry, brickwork, | 


and other works, and also the remainder of 
ironwork requisite for extending the Liverpool 
and Bury Railway to ‘Tithebarn-street, Liver- 
pool; by 19th, for the execution of the works 
equired for the completion of the Knottingley 
branch of the York and 
Railway, a length of about three and a-quarter 


North Midland | 


everbody moves on a railway—no Englishman 


best working climate in the world ; it is never | 


hot nor cold; their winter days are like our 
November days in the early part of the month. 
One of the few drawbacks which Mr. Emerson 
mentioned was the dark, dense smoke of many 


of the manufacturing towns, pervading and 


completely enveloping at times every sur- 
rounding object. 
BuiLtpers AND BuiLtpinG 1x Lonpon.— 


Our forefathers built houses singly ; we build | 


whole neighbourhoods. Belgravia, together 
with the new Bromptonian territories; Tibur- 
nia, and a new district recently discovered by 
northern travellers, east of Camden Town, 
sprung up at once. All this has not happened 
and is not guing on without hands, hence the 
Directory tells us of 406 architects, 779 
builders, 431 bricklayers, 672 carpenters, 167 
stone and marble masons, 66 plasterers, 400 


plumbers, and 315 painters and glaziers. For | 


_ the wholesale handy work of these artificere we 


miles ; by 19th, for the execution of the whole | 
works necessary for the completion of the | 
Bishop Auckland branch of the York, New- | 


castle, and 


Berwick Railway, and of the | 


branch of same from Pensher to Sunderland, | 
the former in two contracts of about 74 miles | 
houses built of cards, one story projecting over 


each, and the latter in one contract of 7 miles 
in length ; by 19th, for a supply of 30 fifteen- 


feet and 30 twelve-feet turntables for the same | 


line; by Sth, for 200 goods trucks for the 


Eastern Counties ; by 19th, for the supply of | 


the various cisterns, pipes, taps, and apparatus 
for distributing water throughthe Birmingham 
Lunatic Asylum for paupers, and for the works 
connected with fitting and fixing the same; 
by a date not specified, for an iron tank, about 
30 feet by 30 feet, and 4 or 6 feet deep, for St. 


John’s Wood; by 10th April, for ironmon- | 


gery,—by 20th inst., for crown and sheet glass 
and window lead,—and by same date, for iron- 
plate-workers’ wares, all for the navy. 

ComPpertitions.—Plans, specifications, and 
estimates are wanted, from “ architects and 
others,” for lodgings and suitable accommo- 
dation for her Majesty’s judges of assize at 
Aylesbury. Twenty pounds and ten pounds 
are offered for the two best designs for a corn- 
market at Bedford. 

Master anp Man.—On the 13th, at the 
Town-hall, Nottingham, the following case was 
heard before the mayor and two other magis- 
trates. Mr. Lonsdale, plasterer, having em- 
ployed a man 50 miles from Nottingham, to 
whitewash some ceilings at stations upon the 





beg to put in a plea against an imputation cast | 


upon them by the author of “The Town,” 
who says,—‘ In Elizabeth’s time the London 
houses were still mostly of wood. 
mains of them in the Strand and Fleet-street, 
and in various parts of the city. They are like 


the other ; but unless there is something in the 
art of building, which may in future dispense 
with solidity, the modern houses will hardly be 
as lasting. People in the old ones could at 
least dance and make merry. Builders in for- 
mer times did not spare their materials, nor 


introduce clauses in their leases against a jig. | 


We fancy Elizabeth hearing of a builder who 
should introduce such a proviso against the 
health and merriment of her buxom subjects, 
and sending to him with a good round oath, 
to take a little less care of his purse, and more 
of his own neck.” We have heard of such 
clauses, but believe they appertain to houses 
“runup” about the beginning of the present 
century, when the art of building was not so 
well understood as now. Although we do not 
deny that even some of the suburban contract- 


| job villas are not built for eternity; nor, in- 
| deed, for perfect integrity after a severe equi- 


Sheffield and Lincoln railway, refused to pay | 
him his charge without the certificate of the | 


foreman of the works (George Clark). 


This | 


the foreman refused to give, because the man | 
had charged for twelve days’ work during | 


two weeks, whereas he had only worked eight 
days. A summons being granted against Mr. 
Lonsdale, the foreman attended the court, to 
— to the magistrates the time that the man 

ad worked, by book, showing the number ‘of 
hours each day that he had worked. The ma- 
gistrates arrived at the following decision :— 
that when the man had been at his work any 
part of a day, he was entitled to a full day’s 
wages: two days the man admitted that he 
was not within 20 miles of his work, these 
were struck out of his account,—the bench 


allowing him ten days, instead of twelve days, | 


which he had summoned his master for. Mr. 
Lonsdale to pay the costs (1/. 19s. 6d.). 
ENGLAND IN AN AMERICAN’S EyEs.— 
Mr. Ralph Emerson, in a lecture on England 
at Boston, after his recent visit, referred to the 
elements of that power which the English now 
hold, and have held for centuries. After 
looking at her manufactories, scattered all over 
the land, her commerce, her agriculture, her 
arts, and witnessing the stupendous results 
which have been wrought out, one is con- 
vinced, said he, that if he would see the best 
development of common sense (the standard 
sense), he must go to England to witness it. 
The land, in every part so like a garden, shews 
the triumph of labour; the fields look as if 
finished with the pencil, and not the plough. 
Every arable spot has been cultivated, and 
everything turned to the best possible use. 
England, he continued, is a huge mill, a grand 








| apartment at a proper temperature. 


nox; yet the scientific researches of architects 
and builders into the relative ratios of the 
strength to the bulk of materials, and the fre- 
quent substitution of iron for wood, have 
enabled them to build most of the modern 
houses with equal stability, but with infinitely 
less clumsiness than their predecessors.— Daily 
svVews, 

Pyro-PNeumatic Srove Grate.— We 
have several times said that the great deside- 
ratum in heating and ventilating is to get a 
constant supply of pure air admitted to the 
Under 
the above title, Mr. Pierce, of Jermyn-street, 
has patented a stove-grate which proposes 
to supply this want. It has an open fire-place, 
and is lined with fire-lumps. 
lumps are tubular air-ways, made to commu- 
nicate with the external atmosphere, which, in 
thus passing into the apartment, is warmed 
without coming into contact with heated 
metal. The fire-clay lining makes it econo- 
mical also: metallic linings are very wasteful. 

Proposep Barus anp WASH-HOUSES 
FOR THE ParRisHEs oF St. MARGARET'S 
AND St. JoHNn’s, WESTMINSTER.—A meet- 
ing of the vestrymen of the above parishes was 
held on Saturday, in the vestry-room of St. 
Margaret’s Church, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of erecting baths and 
wash-houses. Mr. Trollope occupied the chair. 
The Hon. C. J. Talbot moved the appointment 
of commissioners under the Act 9 and 10 Vict., 
for encouraging baths and wash-houses. The 

uestion was opposed by Mr. Sawyer and Mr. 

ugg, and warmly supported by Mr. George 
Wilson, Mr. Whateley, Q.C., and Mr. Free- 
man, and carried by a majority of ten—there 
being nineteen for and nine against the motion. 
The following gentlemen were then appointed 
as the commissioners for the ing out the 
Act in these parishes :—The Hon. J. C. Talbot, 
Lieut.-Colonel Short, Rev. J. Jennings (Rector 
of St. John’s), Mr. George Wilson, Mr. Hawes, 
Mr, Trollope, and Mr, Burridge, 


We see re- | 


Within these | 


FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH.—A meet- 
| ing of this society was held at 49, Great Marl- 
_ borough-street, on Feb 13th, the Rey. 
| Geerge Pocock, LL.B., in the chair. Mr. J. 
| Brown exhibited a chart illustrating the first 
| principles of perspective, intended as a first 
step in perspective. It was the object in this 
_ drawing to place at one view the meaning of 
| the terms used in this art, illustrated by such 
| familiar examples as will render them easily 
| understood by the young student, and place 
‘in a more simple light the mathematical 
| rules which will afterwards be required. Mr, 
Pell, of Southwark, attended for the purpose 
of placing before the chapter a series of orna- 
mental glass windows, manufactured by him 
on a patent principle, for halls, passages, and 
conservatories. Mr. Wilmshurst, upon this 
subject, offered some remarks, explaining the 
effect frequently obtained in windows by a 
very moderate use of colours, strengthening 
his observations by reference to examples in 
many continental cathedrals, and especially in 
that of Seville. Mr. William Smith Williams 
| then read a paper on “The Importance of a 
Knowledge and Observance of the Principles 
of Art by Designers,” to which we shall recur. 


Vatug or Estatres.—A short time 
ago the estates of Lord Suffield, at Middle- 
‘ton and Thornham, about 5 miles from 
Manchester on the one side, and equally distant 
| from Rochdale on the other, were brought to the 
| hammer at the Palatine Hotel, Manchester. 
The auctioneer described the capabilities and 
| qualities of the property; after which some 
| bids were made, the first of which was for 
100,0001., by Mr. Robert Ashton, cotton 
manufacturer, at Hyde. Ultimately, Mr. 
Fisher said that there was a reserve bid of 
| 200,000/. on the property, and any advance 
on that of 1,000/. would be received, but 
otherwise the property would be withdrawn. 
The required offer not being made, the sale 
was abandoned, and it is understood the pro- 
perty will be offered in small lots. The estates 
are freehold, comprising about 3,000 acres, 
including plots suitable for building purposes 
at Middleton, and containing also some valu- 
able seams of coal. The property also includes 
the valuable advowson of the rectory of Mid- 
dieton, and the manorial rights. The present 
average rental has been about 10,0001. per 
annum, the average rental of the land being 
about 34s. 6d. per acre.—Cheltenham Journal. 


How Low Conrracts ARE CARRIED 
ouT.—Sir: I have frequently been much 
edified by the information which you have 
afforded under the head “ Blind Builders,” 
and beg to offer for your use the following 
particulars of a job which was to have been 
executed for the Corporation of this city (Man- 
chester). The work consisted of the excava- 
tion of about 9,000 yards of earthwork, the 
fair cost of which might probably be some 
4001, There were about a dozen estimates 
tendered, varying from 115/. to 1,0201. The 
lowest was accepted, as is the custom in this 
neighbourhood. Some few “ navvies” made 
their appearance, and slinked about as though 
| they were arranging to begin in good earnest. 
This, however, proved to be a mere ruse to 
| obtain a few weeks’ credit at the beershops at 
which they located themselves. In order to 
support appearances, a few waggons were sent 
on the ground, but these, with the “ navvies,” 
mysteriously vanished before daybreak one 
fine morning, when it was found no further 
credit could be obtained, and neither have 
since been heard of. The job remains in statu 
quo.—O. 











TO OUR READERS. 





It has been suggested to us at various t'mes that 
some of the best architectural subjects given in Tur 
Buicper, if printed in a superior manner on good 
paper, with the accompanying descriptions, plans, &c., 
and issued periodically, would form a work that would 
be acceptable not only to those who are not buyers of Tuk 
Buitper, but to many who are,—the current engravings 
being often creased by the newsvendors, or otherwise in- 
jured. We are disposed to try the experiment, and to pub- 
lish, in a neat wrapper, under the title, ‘‘ BurLpINGS AND 
Monuments, Mopern anD Mepiavat,”’ about Eight 
Plates, with eight s of letter-press, folio size, every 
second month, price half-a-crown. The first part would 
consist of Osborne House, with plan; Bridgewater House, 
plan and details; Church of St. Isaac, Petersburgh ; Ken- 
sington Union Workhouse; Pembroke College, Oxford; 
the Live: i Branch Bank; and the north porch of St. 
Mary Redeliff , Bristol. Before determining upon the 
scheme, however, we should be glad to receive the names of 





such gentlemen as would be willing to become subscribers 
to the work, 
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‘MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week, 
Monbay, March 5.—Institute of Architects, § Pp... 
Tvusespay, 6.—Institution of Civil Engineers, § p.m. 
Wepnespay, 7.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m, 
Tuvrspay, 8.—Royal Society, 84 p.m. ; 
quaries, § P.M. 

Fripay, 9.—Archological Association (Anniversary). 


Society of Anti- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





” Young Joiner.”” 
circle. *‘ A bottom step with quadrant erd’’ means that 


circle, and i is a correct expression. 
An Old Subscriber”? may apply to Mr. Geyelin, No. 12, 
Manchester-buildings, Westminster. 
Postponed.—" Review of Mr. Poole’s book,”’ ‘‘ Chelsea 
a ” “ Parks and Approaches,’’ Mr. Wornum’s Lec- 
ture, &e 


Received.—*‘ A Subscriber’? (Millo), ‘ J.C.,” “ D. ¥.” 


* Anti-Ico- 


we see no advantage in opening the question), 
. mA. oe R. Pp.” 


noclast’’ (thanks ; we will look), “‘ W. J., jun 
Temple), ‘* C. 


— Quadrant” is the quarter of a | to inform the 
| and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the TRICE _ 
the end, instead of forming an angle, is rounded toa quarter | k constant] pom bs large general rtment 


prenpapulamanenmnnanenneannendD 


EDUCED sated Sein ates sore 


Assortment vad WwW 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from } inch te 14 inch thick, planed to a lel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Red lao, be 
ee, Oak Shee Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
achinery, I 

yaa aw W CLEAVE'S Flooring Manufactory and Timbe 

ilton-road, Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON. 


/ REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 


BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING b 





and ame 
| Prepared Floor ond! Maiched : toa lel 
| breadth and thick and fit for imumediate og — 
of machine-prepared Mouldings, which are h great ac- 


finished wit 
| curacy and attention to bey 4 of workmanship.—Southwark 


E.,’’ ** Footpad,” ‘* Anti-Pecksniff’’ (can- | 


not prevent his employer from publishing the designs as his | 


own, and, as it seems to us, ought not if he could. We 
may pe rhaps say a few words soon on the principle involved), 
“w.s.J..” “E,W. E. P.,? “PT. M.,” “F.C. W.,” 
“J. B.R.,” “ E, 8.” (Lewes), “‘C. H,,’’ Essex (the burners 
are quite suitable: 59, Conduit-street, Regent-street), ‘‘ E. 
B.J.,”""° “R. H. 8.” (shall hear from us), ** C. A. J.,’’ 


the correctness 
icient evidence, 


(we do net consider ourselves bound to verify 
of every advertisement. 


“x. Y.Z.,” “G. D.,” “E. F.B., nd to ven the comet Cc.” |} 


On receipt of su 


| and fir laths ; wheelwrights’ gooda. All 


however, we would refuse admittance to the advertisement | 


in question).—** The Principles of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus Simplified,” by Thomas Tate (London, 
Longman and Co.), Dolman, Blackwood, &c., 1849; ‘‘ Con 
Cregan,’’ No, 3 (Orr), a spirited and well-written story. 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. | 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to | 
the “‘ Editor:’’ all other communications should be ad- | 


dressed to the Ep1ror, and not to the publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


7 vd ’ a 7 Tc 

MEINTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 

other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Halls, 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c., Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
brie Mosaics, manufactures of a hij ghly decorative character and 
extreme durability. Slabe and Tiles for Fireplaces, Hearths , and 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, White Glazed and Ornamental 
Til es for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges may be had in great 
va riety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Blackfriars-bridge, 
ch ondon, and at their Manufacto ry, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
8 ire 


Lr Tr?r ' ~ a] 1’ . 
RICK MANUFACTURERS desirous of 
obtaining, by the ensuing season (the desideratum), 
MACHINES for making cheap and perfect BRICKS, are in- 
vited to the ~“ ction of a recently patented PORTABLE BRICK 
MACHINE, to be seen in action daily, between the hours of Ten 
and Four, at 41, Bermondsey square, Grange-road, Southwark. 


7IRE BRICKS.—To Builders, Gas Compa- 
nies, Engineers, &c.&c. WARDand CO., Honduras W ie 
Bankside, have now on hand an extensive and well-selected Stock of 
every descripti m of Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Clays. &c.,usedin Gas 
Works, Coke Ovens, Furnaces, Kilns, &c., which they are oftering 
on very liberal terms to consumers, and the trade in general ; also, 
Malm Paviors, Stock Bricks, Patent Malting Tiles, Pan, Plain 
and Ridge Do., Windsor and other Oven Tiles, Sand, Gravel, 
Lime, Cement, Windsor and other Loams, Red and White House 
Sand, Dutch Clinkers, Sanitary Pipes, and every article connected 
with ceneral Building. Goods made pattern on the shortest 
notice. Country buyers and consumers will find this the best and 
cheapest market. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDE 


y - 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON od FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 
large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUBBS PATENT DE.- 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly 
on sale, at very moderate prices. PIRE-PROOF SAFES of every 
size. and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all sep eee — 
C. CHUBB and 8ON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, London. 
remy . > . 
U? NSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT to OPEN 
A CHUBRB'S FIREPROOF SAFE. 
From the “Stamfurd Mercury, » 19th January, 1849. 
“RBURGLARY.-—On Priday night last, the offices of Mr. Wilkin- 
Fon, sol eitor, in Peterborough, were entere thieves, who picked 








the lock of the door, and so obtained an entrance. They appeared to 
have first fore ed open a drawer of the table in Mr. W.’s office, 
be he Aes ¢ the 


y abstracted a few halfpence, and several keys belonging 
k: s desks, with which they opened various boxes and 
From one clerk's desk sb ut 5s. in silver was taken, 
antity of receipts belonging to the Phenix Fire-office, 
most likely mistaken for other paper. Returning to Mr. W.’s office, 
the thicves ransacked the drawers. cupboards, tin boxes, and two 
_ rtable desks, the contents of which they strewed over the floor. 
he chief point seems to have been a large iron chest in Mr. W.’s 
office : this at the time contained a considerable amount in cash, 
notes, gold and silver, which h: 104 been omitted to be paid into the 
bank during the day. The chest was one of Chubb’s celebrated 
make: in this the burglars broke their picklocks, —_ h were 
abstracted by means of a magnet the following mornin Having 
failed with the lock, they next tried to force open the lid | ; but here 
again they were foiled : the metal was too tough to break. and too 
solid to be wrene hed or cut, andthe thieves were baulked of their 
expected prize. 
€. CHUBB and SON have received a letter from Mr. Wilkinson 
confirming the above statement, and expressing his gratification 
at the result. 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE.—The 


superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 
proved by the fact of its extensive application in this and other 
countries. A quarto volume is published, price 11, with a Tariff. 
containing upwards of 1,000 designs, most of them executed for 
works designed by eminent Architects. Patronised by the Hon. 

Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods and Works. 
* This is unquestionably a most valuable invention."—Literary 















Gazette. 
Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
ERMAN SPRING MA’ ['TRESSES, 
permanently elastic, very durable, and « + opal 
i) Res £2 8 ©! 4feet Ginches wide ....£3 3 9 
a feet 6 inches wide.... 213 © | 5 feet wide............-. 310 0 
fect wide .....0cccar¢ 218 06/6 feet 6inches wide .... 318 6 


One of these. with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic and 
soft bed. Heal and Son’s List of Bedding, with full particulars of 
weight, sizes, and prices, of every description of bedding, sevt free 
by post.—H EAL and SON, Bedding Manafacturers, 194 (opposite 
the ¢ ‘hapel), Tottenham-court-road. 


oa 7 > Ld he A 
O the MANUFACTURERS of STONE- 
WARE ALIN beg and AGRICULTURISTS generally.— 
Messrs. FRANKLIN Peepeet tfully to introduce their efficient 
Machinery for the MANG UPACTURE vot all sizes of TU BES, from 
1 inch to 24 inches diameter, when burnt. They also heg to 
state, that the whole arrangement of their machine is simple and 
complete, combmming the process of preparing the clay with the 
manufacture of the pi &. It also possesses many other im- 





operate otveninass w —— pane contain. — ay be seen in 
vom Th applying Er RANKL 10, Lucas-place, 
~ eonger Commercial-road East, London ; and Me E. 


near “* 
FRANKLIN, Marston, near Ampthill, Beds, 








Bridge Wharf, Bankside, an 
street, Blackfriars, 


J . Tse 7 Tv oJ 
REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 

OF FLOOR pOAnes AND MATCH BOARDING.— 
THOMAS ADAMS flate S&S Dare), ogany and Timber Mer- 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade Coe oa 7 that he 
has in stock a large assortment of the above goods, t for imme- 
diate use, at prices which only require atrial to prove hese decided 
cheapness. Also mouldings by machinery from the very 
best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, Yosewood, wainscot, elm, 
beech, oak, &c.. in planks, boards, venecrs, and logs; pantile, oak, 
sawn and prepared goods 


Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 











except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices. Very extensive drying sheds. 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved orineiple, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir’s Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Cana!, Goods fi fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Atte to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Pianing. 


7 wh y ’ 7 J . 
“MENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY. — SAWING, PLANING, AND MOU! DIN: 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension aad 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all tucir 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
ality. A large Stock of season and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting < upwards of 100 different patterns 
kept constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry 
prepared FLOORING BOARDS,of all qualities and at reasonable 
rates. 











a 
’ ° 
\ OOD THOROGUELY SEASONED 
in DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON_ and 
BSYMINGTON'’S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surre: — immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of oa isture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.— For seale of 
prices, or meen} work the patent, or any further information, 
address, paid, or apply to 
— ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary. 
The Patent Desiccating Company's Offices are REMOVED from 
98, New Broad-street to No. 41,@RACEC gyi. STREET. CITY. 
The Company's Agents are~ -Mr. WM. LANE, Irwell-buildings, 
Manchester ; Wr THOS. MIL LIES ‘Kirkaldy ; Messrs. RAN- 
DOLPH, ELLIOT, pw Co., Glasgow ; Messrs. CLIF FORD and 
BROWN, Hall 





Bp Mer Ropal 


fAalesty’s Exel vem Uctters Patent. 
ITT’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 








HART and SONS beg to invite the attention of architects, builders, 
and others. to their Door Furnitare, mounted for PITT’S PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
morcelecant in form, than those in ordinary use, as the spindles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side screw. They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they adjust themselves to dours of diifterent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
exportation. They are made ;to suit every style of decoraticn) in 
China, crystal, amber, and opal glass, baftalo, horn, ivory, ebony, 
brass, &c., en snite with finger- plates, bell-puils, levers, &c.— May be 
obtained of all [ronmongersa ; or of the proprietors and sole mann - 
facturers, HART and SON, Wholesal le Ironmongers, 53, 54, and 
55, Wych-street, Strand, Lon 
N.B. PITTS PATE NTED ‘SPINDLE, being the only one that 
does not require a screw in the side of the knob or mounting, the 
use of any lock furnitare without such |side screws would be an 
ivingomsens of the patent. 





PUBLICATIONS. 
RCHITECTURAL STUDENTS, and 


others who wish to wire the art of measuri Builder's 
et 4 are referred to REIDS YOUNG SURVEYORS PRE- 
CEPTOR.—See “ Builder” for Jaly 22nd, 1848 
Price, bound in cloth, with seventeen coloured plates, 14«. 6., 
and sent free of earring upon receipt of a post-office order to 
JA! AME 3 BASEY i, 3 God Laswonenne, Lendon. 





AXTON’S. ees PRICES for 

1849, ex mntabnings upwards of 11,000 Prices and Memoranda, 

and the whole of the Building Act and the modifications The 
ork has undergone a com ~< , im consequence of the 


hr ced - eral trades. 
To be had sich Holborn ; SIMPKIN and 
MARSITALH, ‘end  dicoo wR DGE and SONS, Paternoster- 


row; at the Office of * The Builder,” 2, SF y Bu, my 
and at the Office of “ The Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal,” 
10, Fludyer-street, Westminster. 


Pu rye + r . . 
| EALTH OF TOWNS.—This day is 
published. with four Copperplate Engravings. 
A PLAN FOR k MOVING. by simple means, all SMOKE, 
NOXIOUS GASES, VAPOURS, » Which are now names 
into, and mixed with, the c Atmonphere of Towns ; the same 
time effecting a complete elf. oe System of Veutllation, which 
may be easily and coomemnaariy & ied to ~ — of Dweiling- 
houses, Public Baildings, W and Sew and thereby, 
with the aid of a SY STEM OF RAINAGE, 3 sondexing Large 
Seems and Manu Vil ee on ee aa the surroundi 
crs By WILLIA IN, Architect am 


to the Town 
ONIDGR and JACKSON, King-etreet ; and HAMIL- 
TON ie and Co.. Paternoster-row, don, 











N_ ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL 


ENGINEERING. H Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By EDWARD CRESY, PSA, CE. 


© 4 desidquatame im the bstare ot eepancesis science is ted 
by the publication of this remarkable volume | ty ey 
of the com: op 2 


member the highest je 
blest , who will pet find here te enrich his mind 
and ex ”— Irish r 


London :-—-LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





MR. THOMAS TATE'S NEW ny ae N 
MATHEMATICAL WOR ee 


Just published, in One Vol., 2 go TO 
HE PRINCIPLES of the DIFFER- 


ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS simplitied and 
Practica 


|; applied to the Solution of various useful Problems in 


ies and Mechanics. 
By THOMAS TATE, Mathematics! aw of the 
mae ys Training College, Battersea. 
Author, New Editions, 
ALGEBRA “MADE EASY. 12mo., price 2s. 
EXERCISES on MECHANICSand NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. lamoe., with Woodeuts, price 2a, cloth. 


TREATISE on the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
ARITHMETIC, after the Method of Pestalozzi. igmo., price 
1s. 6d., cloth. 

GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, TRIGONO- 
METRY, LAND SURVEYING, and LEVELLING. 34 6d. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





PROFESSOR YOUNG'S MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 
Now pu by paiquenent of Messrs. Souter and Law, by 


Messrs. 
Fourth Edition, considerably ent 


N ELEMENTARY | TREATISE on 
ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Practical: with an Appendix 
on dy nd Life Annuities. 

By J. R. YOUNG, Professor of Mathematics in Belfast Colleze. 

KEY, by ortLLan i2mo., 6a. 

¥ the same Anthor, 

ANALYSIS on SOLUTION of CUBIC and 
BIQUADKATIC EQUATIONS. i2mo., 6& cloth. 

THEORY and SOLUTION of ALGEBRAI.- 
CAL EQUATIONS of the HIGHER ORDERS. Second edition, 
enlarged. Svo., 154 cloth. 

ELEMENTS of the DIFFERENTIAL CAL- 
CULUS. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. i8mo, & 
cloth.—An edition in Svo., 12a. cloth. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 8vo., 8s. cloth. 
ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. 12mo., 10s. 6d. 


Joth. 
% MATHEMATICAL DISSERTATIONS. 8vo., 
‘EUCLID’S ELEMENTS: the First Six, and 


the Eleventh and Twelfth Books. Fifth edition. 14mo., 5s. cloth. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. Second edition. 


2 vols, i2mo., l4s. 





Separately, { Part i. Curves and Surfaces,” Ta. 6d- 

ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. Second edition. 12mo., 6s. cloth, 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES of LOGA- 
ange a all NUMBERS from 1 to #600. New edition. 

ELEMENTARY ESSAY on the COMPUTA- 
TION of LOGARITHMS. Second edition. 12mo., 5« cloth, 

RESEARCHES respec ting the IMAGINARY 
ROOTS of NUMERICAL EQUATIONS. 8vo., 3a 6d. sewed. 

THREE LECTURES on the ADVANTAGES 
o MATHEMATICAL STUDY. i2mo., 2s, 6d. cloth 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





This day is published, to be had of all Booksellers, No. 1, price la, 


of the 


- oe . r 
OURNAL of DESIGN, with Ten actual 
Fabric Patteras inserted, and Thirty Weod Engravings 
Addressed to Merchants , Manufacturers, Retail Dealers, Designers, 
and Art-workmen. 

The Journal of Design will have, as it onght to have, polities of 
itsown. In this matter of Ornamental Design we hope to prove 
ourselves thoroughly conservative of the best interests of manufne- 
turers, designers, and all parties concerned. We are the advocates 
for better laws and « ter tribunal to protect copyright in 
designs, and fora largely increased extension of copyright. We 
think the restless demands of the public for constant novelty are 
alike mischievous te the progress of good ornamental art as they 
are to all commercial interesta. We think that the Schools of 
Design should be reformed and made businesslike realities We 
shall wage war against all pirates ; and we hope to see the day when 
it will be thought as disgraceful for one manufacturer to ‘pill 
another's patterns as it is held to be if he should walk into the 
counting-house and rob his till. These are some of the points of 
our political creed, with which we start on our undertaking. In 
conclusion, we profess that our aim is to fester ornamental art in 
allits ways, and to do these things for its advance, m aijl its 
branches, which it would be the appropriate business of a Board of 
Design to do, if such a useful department of Goverument actually 


sted. 
be cag CONTENTS OF No. 1. 


Address. 
Review of Patterns. 
On the Multitude of New Patterns. 
Woven Fabrics. Chintzes, printed for Hindley and Sons; an 
Halling, Pearce, and Stone ; also for Clarkson. 
Fiannel, printed by ‘Swaisland, for BR. Andrews, 
Swiss printed Cottons, for Faulding and Co 
Calico for Bookbinding, printed for Bone and Son. 
om, Coventry ee, made for Bestiog, Smith and Co. 
Tapestry, made by Keithas, for J. Webb. 
Carpets, manufactured by Morton and Co.; also by Pardoe, Ho 
mana, and Ca, 
Rug, manufactured by Watson, Bell, and Co. 
— Bracelet, manufactured for Hunt and Roskill, W. and D. 


“— Epergnes, « designed and made by W. Potts. 
Chandelier, manufactured by Messengers, for the garden- 
pavilion in Buckingham Palace. 
Double Candlestick. manufactured by Messengers. 
Urn, mannufactu by Warner and Sous. 
Pyger hangings. French Paper-hangings, imported by W. B. 


ae 
DE lish en sold by W. B. Simpeon. 
Woat hate Ba Bowls, carved by Philip and ane, W. G. Rogers, 
and the W ood-carving C: om pany. 
Pottery. Statacttes: “The Distressed Mother.” “ Dancing Girl, , 
“ Prince of of Wales, ina sailor- hoy’s costume,” “ The Cornish W ife 
at the Well of St. Keyne;” Vase, manufactured by Copelands; 
Two Spill Cases, manufactare! by ‘Wedgewoods ; Oyster Tab and 
Dish, mam by Wedgewoods: Jugs, manufactured 
Copeiands. by i Bidgways, end by Mintons ; Potted Hare 
+ Fase, Wine Gt 
Glass Flower Vase, Wine ~~ and Finger Glass. 
Misce' & 
prone Papers: Coperight | Designs. Mixtares of Styles 
: Merrifieid’s Treatises—Shaw's Booke of / ; namie 
ol bohene Byrne's Coloured Euclid. ei 
Institutions : beng ay of the “ Government ” School of Design 
= pH oy Lecture on Meetings of Edinburgh and 
yb a Commons’ ort hs School of Design 
im omens = Wilhtans's Des 
on Daten on Cal harch Third Ex 
bition of British oie at Freemasons of Soekety of Arta. 
Table Talk : Depreciation in the BL aad of Woven Fabrics—Blae 





and aaper Urnaments— ted M factnres d-premed 
aang White Sanger Beauclere #. € fepelend— “Mouldings i in Giese 
Poe Arts Commission's chal Revert 
ta of ", 





+ in Jennens and Bet- 
Copyright in 


Cmeerttees totes ant Models? 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 1, Strand. 
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ALEDON YIAN INSURANCE| 
COMPANY, 19, George-street, Edinburgh ; 27, Moorgate- | 
treet, London 
" hie e dxt hs f the profits are divided amongst the participating 
polieyhoiders. The premiums are low. Prospectuses are sent, 


t-paid, to any part of the country, and may be had at the Office, | 


7, M. sorgate-street, London. 
EDWARD F. SEALY, Manager. 


AKC HITECT Ss BU ILDERS, and 
= — INSURANCE COMPANY, 69, Lombard 
Od. 

” Chairman—SIDNEY SMIRKE, A.RA 


v¢ Rates for Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can safely | 


be ed. Those for life insurance may be paid yearly, half-yearly, 


| kinds, and mails of all dimensions. 


quarterly ; one half may be left none for seven years, of one- | 


i to the end 


ti of life. Prospectuses, 
fice, 


may 
fany of the agents you REDDISH. Manager. 











be had at the | 


GOV! EREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


OOMPANY, No. 5, St. James’s-atreet, London. 





part of the world, granted ona plan which combines the 
st amount of benefit to the families of the assured at death. 
ith every attainable advantage during life, which the system of 
Life Assurance is capable of affording 

Persons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete 
the purchase of property, or desiring to pay off existing charges 
thereon, can, by assariag with this Company, obtain an advance 
in comnection with oe Policy, repayable by instalments, extended 

er a period of yea 

ANNUITIES —) { e NIX W MENTS on eet terms. 

The usual Commission te Solic ‘4 tors and A 


D DAVENPORT, Secretary. 









UILDERS and CARPENTERS’ IRON- 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 14, Blandford-street, Man- 
chester-equare, leading out « f Baker-street, Portman-square. Lists 





rances on the lives of persons in every station of life and 


INC! ZIN rc! ZIN Ci 

To Builders and Others — HARLAND, of No. 1, Mount 
Ktua, Mile-end Koad, begs to call the attention of the above to the 
following List of his Pelee a Zine Work fixed comp! 


4 im gutter ........ ' 3 in. pipe ........ ‘4d. 
Shin. ditto ........ Sta 24 in. ditto ........ 4d. 
3 in ditto ........ Bd 2 in ditto........ 3c. 


Cornice gutter, 5d. per foot, fixed. 
F tate and verandahs covered. and cisterns lined, at 4d. per foot. 


INC, from. the Vv TEI LLE MONTAGNE 
MIN ING COMPANY, is the purest known, free from alloy 
of iron, lead, or sulphur. It is supplied in spelter for brass 
founders, &., and in sheets for ship sheathing and eine of all 
It may be had at the following 

Agents’, whe have always a large stock in hand : 


London—Messrs. Charlies Devaux and (o.; Mr. Charles Jack ; 
Mr. William Skirrow. 

Birmingham—Mr. John Barwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs. E. Zwelchenbart and Co. 

Manchester— Messrs. Richard Johnson and Brother. 

Leeds—Mesara. J. G. and T. Heaps. 

Hall —Mesers. J. Parker and Fons. 

Newcastle-upon- e yao ~Mr. amin Plammer. 

Leith— Measra. Robert A mand Co, 

Glasgow— Measra, A. G. Kidston and Co. 

Bristol— Messrs. Morgan McArthur and Co : 

Piymouth— Messrs. spegombe. Driscoll, and Co. 

Southampton—Mr. W.J. Lefeuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs. John Shelle ey and Co. 

Zinc from ® to 24 oz. per square foot is generally used for roof- 





| ings, which come at least one-third cheaper than slate coverings ; 


and the ship sheathing, which lasts from five to six years, comes two- 
thirds cheaper than copper or yellow metal. And if the zine cover- 
ings are made of the Vieille Montagne Zinc, and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Geyelin, the gurveyor of the C ompany (for which 
no charge whatever is made), a guarantee of ten years will be given 
of its durability. For further particulars and prices, apply to Mr. 
H. F. SCHMOLL, General Agent for England, at the Company's 


| Offices, No. 12, Manchester-buildings, Westminster-bridge, London. 


f prices may be vbtained on pre-paid application 
JOHN and B Dwi} YOUNG, Proprietors, 
TO THE now NERS | OP SAW MILLIS, PLANTATIONS | 


and ¢ to Builders, Millwrights, Engineers, &e. 


MPROVED CIRCU LAR SAWS, Upright 


Sawa, for timber and deal frames; Patent Tyngeret achine 

Piane Irons, saw files, improved engineers’ files ; Patent Tempered 

Machine —~ ve. and cutters of all descriptions, made _ the most 

scientif economical prineiples, with dispate ‘adh xy BLAKE 
ad P REIN, the Meadow Steel Works, Sheffield 





: AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
4 RICHARDSON, Jun. and Co, MANUPACTURERS of 
every deseription of WROUGHT IRON apne — Locomotive 
and Marine Boilers, Gas, Steam, and other p 

ATE NT TU BE WORKS, DARLASTON. re \PPORDSHIRE 


pr r ENT TOU GHEN ED CAST-IRON. 
“ers GARDEN and MACANDREW beg to eall the 
Ar b tects, Builders, Engineers, Iron-founders, &c., 
scription | of TRON Mr. Morries Stirling’s patent}, 
erimenta! and poten’ is found 














Hh « st-iron in tensile and transverse 
as in resistance tk 0 ers hing forces. Several « <geo 
y : mast have been licensed, and from them, « 
their brokers, the pater 2t fron can be pr eure l Messrs. GARDE x 


always a stock of this iron in pigs, and 
any extent on the shortest notice 
ide, Ni ovember, 1848 


FRON FOU NDRY, 80, Goswell-street t (late of 


Brick-lane, St. La I J. JONES having made great addi- 
ns to his STO c La t P ATTE RNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 

an now supp! with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns 
(rirders, Railings ¢; 4, st m Coping, Baleonies, Window Guards, 
i ndsha, Ornamental Staircase ene, Tron Staircases, Tomb 
Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 

vers, el Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
ether Wheels, Wheel Plates, &- 

RAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutte TR Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, & 


. always in stock. 
NOW DREY’S IM P ROV E D SAFETY 
A REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTER, without Hinges, and 
a very simple and easy method of raising and lowering, which far 
exceeds all others, being constracted on a more simple prin uae 
snd with leas expensive fittings, with neatness and accuracy. To be 
seen at the Maker's, No. 3), Fetter-lane, Fleet-street. 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
68, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRU RY-LANE, 
JOSEPH GLOVER 
Rolicita the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTE RNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental 
: Ww — Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns; Range Stove and 
lot Plate Metal 
A st of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. &c. 
A very superic or Gener! ption of 8 vot Door, particularly suitab! 
r internal work, ng perfectly secure, and not unsizhtly. 
ESTIMATES given 1 for IRON ROOFING and every description 
f Ironwork, complete to specification, and the work executed with 
every attention 0 ene and dispatch. 
FERS POUNDRY, 
164, DRU RY. L ANE. and CHARL ES-STRERT. 


[TRON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 

cC NV FE x cf EVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
Ive t tronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
mn than any other shutters made. Harcourt 


CLARK anc ¢ Manufacturers, and of IMPROVE D 
DR <WN ORN. AMEN’ TAL METALLIC SASH BARS, ASTRA 
I Ss, oe LDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &. &c., in 
and zine. WROUGHT-IRON GIRDERS, HOT- 
w A t E 4 tp P aR ATUS, and metal works of every description con- 
nected with buildings. Steam engines, millwork, and machinery. 
‘ b ARK and Co., Engineers, 234, Wapping. Models can be seen 
and every information obtained at 456, Oxford-street, and 4, Moor- 
gate-rtreet, City. Agent for Scotland, Mr. G. BRIGSTOCK, 1 
Georze-street, Edinburgh ’ 
‘ ‘ an Pl sc r ru y ¥ aremw 
t NOXELL S PATENT SAFETY 
‘ REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 95, 
REGENT ASTRE ET and i21, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ts in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron.--The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
targe Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fally guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior te any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other ex mplicated mach uinery employed by other makers. 


Be NNETT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 


Patentces of 
REVOLVING IRON a. WoOoD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
md of 


ORNAMENTALS ] METALL 1 "SASH BARA POULSEN 8, &c., 
BRASS, COPPER, Z 
POR SHOP FRONTS, SEY LIGHTS, &e. 

a »p-fronts completely fitted an i fixed in 4 su ries style, either 
plain er ornamental, also glazed with best plate class. Strong 
ine aided stallhoards handsomely engraved. Met: works and 
machinery of all kinds in connection with banking ‘houm, shops, 
warehouses, &o. Xe. 

B. aw! C. challenge competition as ho either quality or price. 

Designs furnished and estimates 

IMPROVED PATENT Lg + a AND FLOORING CRAMPS 

BUILDERS. 


SOLE LICENCES FOR MARVIN ead MOOKE'S 


NT DIAGONAL nORATIN G8. 
Office of the 2, bard-street, ; and at the 
Works, Deptford, Kent. 


and MACANDREW have 
e ready to execu ler 
’, Yueen-street, ( 
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GIR HENRY HART’S 
K 
CHIMNEY PUMP, 
FOR THE 
CURE OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS, 


and the constant ventilation of apart- 
ments, It has been in successful use at 
Greenwich Hospital for several months. 


SOLE AGENTS. 


BENHAM and SONS, 19, Wigmore 
street, Cavendish-square, and 
G.and J. DEANE, opening to the 
Monument, London Bridge 
A liberal discount to Ironmongers 
and Builders. 

















vs 
R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 
VENTILATING APARTME what of every 
F. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making them under 
the immediate direction and pe atrovage o f Dr. Arnott, enables him 


iescri ption. 


to present the public with Valves of the most approved principle 
for general use. Prices from 7s. 6d. to 208. and upwards, A 
prospectus, containing every information, to be had on application 
to F. EDWARDS, 42, Poland-street, ntontschstenntamed London. 


ARNOTT’S VEN 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 











For carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Bed-rooms 
Sitting-rooms, Counting-houses, and Apartments generally. 
LIST OF PRICES. 


First size, 1 by 8 Gesand sine, 16 by ie) 


Piain Tron Valve ..ccsccsserccese TF G ssvecscccconvees 12 0 

ronzed and Leathered .. so Ones a ec area des 14 0 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 13 PA \Seserstdexaghences 21 06 
Brass Front..... DP cesewcastoteedas . & 0 





I ee ol 
Manufactured by HART and SONS 
Strand, London. 


[“ PROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 


Wrych-street 























FOR CARRYING OFF HE ATED AND IMPURE ATR from 
drawin:-rooms, sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &., 
from 5s. each.—_BURT and POTTS, Manufactarers and tronmon- 
gers, 65, York-street, Westminster, London. 

” Stoves, ranges, rain-water pipes, cutters. and builders’ ironmon- 
gery. as low as any house in Peg Delivered free within 5 miles. 





(ABLE E’S -FUMI PORTE; or, improved 
CHIMNEY-TOP and VENTILATOR. 





ent best and ch invention hitherto discovered for curing 


and Go chimneys. by the Inventor, at his agents’, Lawrence 
0."8, London. 

NB Licenses granted 10 trade, by Labels at per dozen, 
according to cirew: 





| 








AN DLORDS and others having RESI- 
DENCES and ESTATES to be LET or SOLD are requested 
to forward ful: particulars to Thomas Fox for entry upon his 
register, free of cost. From the fact of his list of requirements for 
his numerous connect: the present time very extensive, 
he is fally justified im that he possesses an almost 
means of at once intr odcng an immediate purchaser or tenant for 
anyOias of at all a desirable nature. No charge will be made 
ess the results prove successful. Valuations of every Gescription 
de very description of real or personal p pegene S for —_ Adminis- 
tration or mment promptly effec ement of 
household 5 cous conducted with sirict unamentine in accounts 
and settlements, by THOMAS FOX, Upholsterer and 
Agent, 93, Bishopagate-street Within. 





Roy. 
Getters Patent. 


Bp Mer 
Majesty's 





GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 


~~ r aad 

AILLIE’S PATENT Transparent SLIDE 
VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of 40 per cent. 
from the original Tariff. Their extensive and successful applica- 
tion to public offices, bed-rooms, and the cure of smoky chimneys, 
prove their great utility. To be seen in action at Edward Baillie’s 

Stained Glass Works, 128 Cumberland Market, Regent’s Park. 
Designs and estimates for charch and ornamental windows for- 
warded on application as above, where specimens in every style are 

on view. 


sO ara) ~ 
Q ASHES and FRAMES, DOORS, &c.— 
mR HENRY WARLAND, Commercial-place, City-road, re- 
spectfally informs the building —, that he can supply the 
above articles at the following rates :--i} ovolo sashes and frames, 
9d. r foot sup. ; 14 four-panel doors, moulded both sides, 9d. 

See list of prices, to be had on application. A stock of doors 


on png a | 
hahaa WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 


mq of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury - square. —Well-seasoned 


materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. —- Upwards of 400 
DOORS, and a large variety of | 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale. 

it Glazed goods securely packed for 
ry the country, Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.-N.B This 
Bpeichmes | is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 


HOP FRONTS, SASHES and FRAMES, 


DOOKS, &, MADE FOR THE TRADE. 


TAN JOHNSON and PASK, 
1, Amwell-street. Clerkenwell, 





























al 


near the New River Head, 
if 

Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in general, 
‘eon that they continue to manufac- 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop |; 
Fronts, Doors, and all other 
kinds of Joiners’ work, on the 


|i | lowest possible scale of prices. |/|_ 
All kinds of Wainscot and Ma- || 
{ hogany work done in the very | 
best manner ; French polished, 
wees and carefully packed for the —— 


country.—A full list of prices 
forwarded by return of pest, to any ‘eats of the country. 


HEAP ORNAMEN' rAL GLASS.—I beg 


to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new or sane ounns ~ the a with which Fm 
execute orders, lam enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHIL LING PER FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. ‘Embossing and 
4 work on the most moderate terma—CHARLES LONG, 
Ro. 1, King-street. Baker-s r street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


















































* and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 

Ae atte mtion of Build wi nd the trade to ‘the reduced prices 
ftheir PATENT PLATE GLASS, whi from its cheapness, is 
now superser ding crown in all respeotabl dwelling-hovses. 
BRITISH and ot H PLATE, CROWN SHE ET, STAINED, 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplied of the best manufac ture, 
and at the lowest terms, List of prices, estimates, and every in- 
formation can be had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
Oxfo rd -street. 


HE UNION PLA’ TE GLASS C OMPANY 


beg to call the attention of architects, surveyors, builders, 

large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance of their highly-finished glass, and as the discounts 
vary according to size, they prefer giving @ 7 cial estimate for each 
quantity required. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing 
PULposes, the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
durability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 
description. 

ROUGH PLATE GLASS supr plied for skylights, warehouses, 

workshops, and flooring, 3-8ths, 4, j, and 1 pen thick. 

London Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, Holborn 

it CHRISTIE Agent. — 


TR ’ , ‘ .F 
OHO PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, 
, PATENT PLATE, ORN AMENTAL, and LOOKING- 
GLASS MANUFACTORY, 28, Soho-square, London 

PLATE GLASS.—Arel liteets, builders, aud the trade generally 
will find the stock of plate-glass in this department of the very best 
colour and finish; and in order to meet and encourage the in- 
creasing demand for glazing gata a special price will be given 
for all orders upon applicatic 

LOOKING-GLASS AND “PRAME DEPARTMENT. — Up- 
holsterers and carvers and gilders will find a large and very 
valuable stock of carved and composition frames, &c., fitted with 
silvered plate glass, and ready for immediate delivery either gilt or 
ungilt). — stock of mahogany dressing and cheval glasses is 
also most msive, and 0 ay very best quality and design. 

PATE NT * LATE GLA A reduction of 40 per cent. has 
been made upon this glass, "80 “well adapted for glazing houses of 
the first-clags, and for prints, &c. The new tariff of prices is ready, 
and will be forw arded upon application. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—A very choice stock of superior 
designs is constantly kept _ —w for delivery,—the quotations 
ranging from it, _ ae wager 8 

CROWN, ‘4 HORTIC ULTURAL GLASS.—A 
printed reuse of poo for these descriptions of glass, which are 
delivered in crates as m. anil ctured, or cut to sizes ordered, can be 


had upon application. = 
\ INDOW GLASS. — THOMAS 


MILLINGTON solicits an inspection of the different 
GLASSES he has now in stock, the qualities of which will 
found to be very superior. , Bishopsagate-street, Without. 
NEW TARIFF.— Sheet in various large dimensions delivere 
free in London. 
Common in 1006 feet cases 
De. 200 do 
Thirds 20 3s do. 
Seconds 200 do. 
Best (very superior) do. ; 4 : 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS for W INDOWS, ‘SKY LIGHTS, an 
FLOORS in sizes not exceeding 5 feet superficial. 

















thick........ ls. & i inch od. 
8th inch .... ls 9d. i 1 ineh 3. Od. per foot. 
¢inch........ ls 64 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
i thick beoceken at 3 = poet. is. 7d. 


93. Od. each. 
G ASS poMES 5 KYL IGHTS, 4-5 15 to SO inches in 
diameter. These are well worth notice 
© € C Crown per crate 18 tables 
cc eo. do. 





Large Crown 

Sbyé — 1 by 8 do. 
Very Plate for Pictures and Windows, averaging 260s. 
rom is 64. per foot upwards. 





